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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN INSTITUTIONS. 


THERE is an old saying: ‘‘Religion and Repetition are 
the soul of Education.” 

Perhaps, to the sense of our grandparents, the ‘‘Religion”’ 
thus recommended meant the Catechism and the Creed; 


the ‘‘Repetition” had in mind was the glib rehearsal of 
the countless rules in Lindley Murray’s Grammar and in 
Daboll’s Arithmetic. 

Doctrines and methods such as these our generation 
dismisses with scant respect; yet within the discarded 
shell this old maxim held a kernel of sound truth. 

The ‘‘Repetition” which gives life to educational work 


” 


is not mere ‘‘damnable iteration,” not parrot-like recita- 
tion—like that irreverent gabbling of sacred words which 
has given our English speech the term ‘‘patter” from the 
hurried mumbling of the ‘‘Pater Noster” and ‘‘hocus- 
pocus”’ as a corruption of ‘‘Hoc est corpus.” 

The true meaning is that we should not merely commit 
to memory but should, in the emphatic and noble words of 
the English prayer-book, ‘‘so read, hear, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest” the subjects of our study ‘‘that by 
patience * * * we may receive and ever hold fast” the 


lessons that they teach, 
193 
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Or, as the Westminster divines phrased it: ‘‘That the 
Word may become effectual * * * we must attend 
thereunto with diligence, preparation, and prayer, receive 
it with faith and love, lay it up in our hearts, and practise 
it in our lives.”’ 

In other words Education is not merely learning some- 
thing; it is becoming something. Knowledge does not give 
Education until it has, in its measure, transformed, or at 
least developed, character. This is emphatically the view 
of our modern education; this is the idea that lies at the 
bottom of all our newer modifications of the old educational 
scheme, the kindergarten, manual training, physical 
culture, scientific study. The thing to be learned is of 
value, to be sure, but the character of the learner is the 
thing of pre-eminent value. ‘‘I don’t teach arithmetic, 
I don’t teach grammar,”’ exclaimed a wise and successful 
educator, ‘‘I teach boys.” 

In short, we find our most progressive and original 
thinkers on the problem of modern education agreeing with 
the sound divines—Anglican and dissenting—of the seven- 
teenth and earlier centuries, in the view that no education 
deserves the name which does not get further down than 
mere memory, mere facility, and affect the very constitu- 
tion of the mind; that does not radically affect character. 
Similarly, in the light of pedagogic history, the ‘ Reli- 
gion” of our maxim justifies its claim to a leading place in 
any scheme of education. From the time of the earliest 
Egyptian priests and the Chaldean magi, down to that of 
the Jesuits and the Scotch universities, the greatest 
educators have been thoroughly impregnated with the re- 
ligious idea. 

And here, as a classical statement of what the term‘ ‘Re- 
ligion’”’ does not mean to a modern educator, let us take 
Thwackum’s definition in ‘‘Tom Jones.” ‘‘By religion, 
sir, I mean exclusively the Christian religion; and not only 
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the Christian religion, but the Protestant religion; and 
not only the Protestant religion, but the religion of the 
Church of England.”’ 

On the contrary, the religion with which the educator 
is concerned is that common element that underlies what- 
ever is good in the Christian, the Jewish, the Buddhist 
religion—nay, even the worship of the fetish and _ the idol. 

This fundamental idea of religion is something not apart 
from, exactly, but certainly not identical with the ethical 
idea. 

Right and wrong are, at bottom, products of the reason— 
so much we may agree on, whatever theory, whether of evo- 
lution or of revelation, we may hold. But the primary 
religious idea is one springing directly from the emotions, 


It is, as nearly as we can define it, a feeling having its roots 
in the soil of dread and awe—perhaps even in the baser 


clay of terror—and developing into the nobler emotion of 
reverence. It is a feeling, moreover, at least in its higher 
manifestations, warmed and animated by enthusiasm, by 
passion, for the attainment of its end. The ethical idea 
comes in to guide this noble impulse aright—to teach 
it what are worthy objects of its exercise; at what 
shrines it may bow with the effect of ennobling rather than 
of debasing itself. 

From this point of view the savage, bowing down to 
sticks and stones, has yet,in his dim way,a perception of the 
great fundamental religious truth, just as one of those lowly 
forms of marine life whose bocly is overlaid with a pigment 
faintly susceptible to the action of light has, in a sense, 
a rudimentary eye. And, as this humble creature may 
become the parent of many diverse forms of life, which 
shall develop the power of clear vision under widely different 
conditions, so many forms of faith may grow up into full 
perfection from cultivation of the primary religious instinct. 

This, then, is a summary of our position—that educa- 
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tion implies work resulting in development of character in 
desirable directions, and that in forwarding this develop- 
ment it is of the highest importance that the spirit of rever- 
ence, the spirit of passionate devotion to that which is 
highest, be cherished and utilized; be guided by the results 
reached by the reason acting on the questions of ethics. 

Moreover, that the ‘‘Religion” we have in mind is, itself, 
assentially the product of ‘‘Repetition;” not a ‘‘form of 
sound words,” however sound they may be—nct_ that 
merely or chiefly—but such a continued play of spiritua] 
forces on those to be educated that they ‘‘may be trans- 
formed in the inner man.” 

‘‘Not,” as it has been well put, ‘‘not instruction in the 
science of religion, but practice in the art of religion” is 
what the education should chiefly aim to give. 

Recognizing the truth of the positions above taken, we 
find that, approaching from a different pointof view, we get 
somewhat different light upon the problem of religious teach- 
ing in our public schools, and especially in our institutions 
for the deaf, from that in which the subject has appeared 
to most of our educational thinkers. 

We shail have very little sympathy with the ultra 
secularizers; for instance, that element in the French 
Department of Education of which Paul Bert is an able 
representative. 

‘“‘We teach,” they say, ‘‘only the known, and we con- 
sider only the knowable. God, the soul, the future life—al] 
this is matter incapable of demonstration; it lies outside 
the field of Education, we will have nothing to do with it.’’ 
So not even the word ‘‘God,”’ ‘‘Heaven,” ‘‘soul,”’ is allowed 
to appear in any book used in the school. To us, a scheme 
of education thus limited is a physiology that carefully 
excludes all allusion to such a thing as a respiratory system. 
A knowledge of humanity (and any education, in the last 
analysis, comes pretty near being something like that), with- 
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out a knowledge of religion is like a theory of steam-engines 
with no conception of the action of heat. 

Nor can we find entire satisfaction in the German public- 
school theory, by which a stated hour is given over 
to religious or, more properly, theological instruction by 
accredited experts, just as music or a foreign language 
might be taught, while in the hours devoted to scholastic 
instruction no allusion to religious subjects is tolerated. . 
The mechanical conception of religion which the ‘child 
thus grows to form is happily illustrated in the case of the 
little boy—a relative of the writer—who presented 
himself at a Saxon school with the documents necessarv 
to prove him entitled to admission. 

The teacher remarked that the certificate of baptism 
was missing, and asked: ‘‘Have you never been baptized?” 
The little fellow replied: ‘‘Yes sir, twice; but it didn’t 
take.”’ As the thing appeared tohim, he was made a Chris- 
tian, as he was made immune to small-pox, by an outward 
operation, officially ordered, more or less disagreeable, and 
with which he had nothing to do but to ‘‘grin and bear it.”’ 

Another theory, largely prevalent among our institu- 
tions for the deaf, contemplates the forming of a sort of 
doctrinal ‘‘Greatest Common Denominator,’’—it would 
teach as much theology as the whole school clientage, or 
an overwhelmingly large majority of them, are agreed 
in. Thus, in an old-fashioned New England community, 
the Westminster Catechism might be used in its integrity; 
an infusion of Baptists would lead to the suppression of the 
clause calling for the baptism of the infants of such as are 
members of the visible church; the presence of a consider- 
able Methodist element would render obnoxious the answers 
as to election; the introduction of High-Church Episco- 
palians would make the doctrine of the sacraments unsat- 
isfactory; while the addition of Unitarians on the one side, 
and of Roman Catholics on the other, would threaten the 
whole system with collapse. 
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Now, in our way of thinking, all these various and wide'y 
differing theories have one fault—a radical fault—in com- 
mon; they all make the essential matter one of belief, 
while, as explained above, our view is that not right belief, 
but rather a feeling for; an impulse, an attraction to the 
right, is the really essential thing. 

This difference is not merely one of theory; it is intensely 
practical. Our theory holds that what the child is to 
believe concerning matters theological is to the teacher a 
question of entire unconcern. 

He will believe, probably, whatever his parents choose 
to teach him, just as his political affiliations will be deter- 
mined by the bias that prevails in his home. _ So far as the 
school is concerned in this case, Horne Tooke’s etymology 
is the correct one; ‘‘Truth” is ‘‘what a man treweth”’ 
(thinketh). But as to the real root of the matter—the 
feeling of reverence for what is high, of love for what is 
good—the school more than any other spot on earth 
except a home guided by God’s truest representative on 
earth, a real mother, furnishes the soil for its culture. 

For instance, instead of the crude and sapless lesson in 
ethics, as in the French schools, with its well-reasoned 
explanation why it is not advisable that you knock your 
neighbor on the head or walk off with his purse, such 
stories as those of Grace Darling, of Florence Nightingale, 
of Father Damien, should so be placed before the children 
as to elicit their interest, their admiration, their imitation. 

Mutual kindliness and helpfulness, as in a true kinder- 
garten, should be not only inculeated, but planned for in 
exercise. 

Then, too, the fecling of reverence, of awe, in the presence 
of the Divine order as shown in the great phenomena of 
Nature, can be cultivated in the mind of the child without 
difficulty. 

Now these two feelings are the basis of every religion— 
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certainly of every form of religion which children in our 
community will ever encounter. 

As our deaf pupils grow older and require more advanced 
religious, as well as other training, the Bible can not be 
ignored. 

For all English-speaking people, at least, that is beyond 
comparison the book of religion, and this whether we are 
Catholics, Protestants, Jews, or outside the pale of any 
ecclesiastical body. 

Now the Bible is usually approached by teachers as the 
repository of certain truths which, duly framed together, 
make up a body of doctrine which the pupil is to receive. 
But in a school representing all shades of belief such teach- 
ing is likely to meet vigorous objections from the spiritual 
guardians of some of our pupils. 

For, as we all know, there is, even among those who 
accept this view, the widest divergence of opinion as to 
what this body of truth, so contained, in fact is. Besides, 
some parents dissent altogether from this view, and do not 
wish their children instructed to look on the Bible in any 
such way. 

But if we look at the Bible from the view point above 
indicated all such objections lose their force. It is as if 
one party held the the Iliad to be a divinely inspired book 
and every incident related in it to be literally true, while 
another party, with equal reverence for the book, held that 
its stories could be explained in their right meaning only 
by a close corporation of professed expounders of these 
mysteries; and a third party regarded the book as en- 
titled to such respect only as its great literary merits 
command. Still we might use the parting scene between 
Hector and Andromache to touch the heart bya vivid image 
of pure conjugal and parental affection, and our teaching 
could hardly be objected to in any quarter. So there would 
be nothing objectionable to a Jew in a study of the char- 
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acter of Jesus, devoted to bringing out his passionate ardor 
for absolute sincerity and purity, and his boundless love 
for all humanity and readiness to sacrifice himself in the 
cause. 

Nor could the devout Roman Catholic parent object 
to a teaching which, inspiring the deepest reverence for the 
spotless character of Jesus, left the child’s mind, not, indeed, 
a blank page, but a sheet free, to be sure, from doctrinal 
impressions, but sensitized to receive a vivid and perma- 
nent impression from the light of parental or ecclesiastical 
instruction in doctrine. 

So the artless tales of the Pentateuch, with their unri- 
valled interest; the nineteenth Psalm, with its magnificent 
exultation in the Divine order which reigns alike in the 
material and in the moral universe; the fifty-third chapter 
of Isaiah, with its lesson of the availing power of the inno- 
cent sufferer for humanity, have an incalculable value 
apart from their great literary merit, and independent of 
the various doctrinal interpretations that may be placed 
upon them. 

There is the more need of this direct study of the Bible 
in our schools for the deaf because, the phraseology being 
largely archaic English, and its sentence structure being in 
great measure founded on the, to us, outlandish Hebrew 
model, our pupils need training by expert teachers in 
these special difficulties. For somewhat similar reasons 
hymns which are in general use, and which express rather 
devout aspiration than doctrinal statement, are valuable 
material for work along religious lines. 

Only it should be understood thoroughly that the non- 
sectarian school teaches from these texts nothing as to 
“what man is to believe concerning God, and what duty 
God requires of man,” except so far as these ideas are 
revealed by ‘ ‘the light of Nature’’—such light, for instance, 
as was vouchsafed to the ‘‘pagan” Emperor Marcus Aure- 
lius or to Socrates. 
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From our non-sectarian school, then, we would banish 
doctrinal Sunday-school lessons, catechisms, and all sorts of 
explanations of what the Bible teaches or of what any 
church upholds. 

This, however, is by no means to teach, or to imply, that 
clear-cut doctrinal beliefs are undesirable, or to weaken 
the authority of:any religious body to which a pupil may 
belong. On the contrary, just as we teach our pupils to 
respect parental guidance in such matters as dancing, 
theatre going, Sunday observance, and the like, so the 
whole weight of school influence is thrown in favor of 
adhesion to the parental faith. It is avery great mistake to 
suppose that such an attitude as we have indicated leans at 
all toward indifferentism. 

Quite otherwise. While it may be a matter entirely out 
of our province to wish that a pupil should hold one belief 
rather than another, we may regard it as vital that he should 
hold some belief—just as we don’t care whether he wear 
blue knickerbockers or gray trousers, while regarding 
something of the sort as indispensable. 

The doctrinal instruction of the pupil, then, in our opin- 
ion, must be done by other agencies than that of the school — 
just how, isa separate problem for each school to solve 
for itself. 

Perhaps in most cases it is possible for the school and the 
church to cooperate, by arranging for attendance on ser- 
vices, for special Sunday-school classes, sometimes for 
special church services. At all events, the atmosphere of 
the school being such as to cultivate a feeling of respect 
for all sincere religious belief, and the school influence 
being thrown in favor of loyalty to the parental church, 
the way of the doctrinal instructor is made plain. And 
if our deaf youth fail to master the various theological 
subtleties of the “two and seventy jarring sects,’ they 
will only be in the same boat with the great majority 
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even of the most zealous church people of the present day. 
Our work may not be to train the growth of doctrinal 
belief; we may not even plant the seed; but we may, by 
such a course as this paper aims to indicate, at least break 
up the fallow ground, mellow and enrich it, so that the good 
seed sown by another hand shall take root, spring up, and 
bring forth, perhaps, an hundred fold of precious grain. 
WESTON JENKINS, 
Instructor in the Alabama School, 
Talladega, Alabama. 


APHASIA—A NEW FIELD FOR THE ORAL METHOD. 


I HAVE been asked to write of a little personal experience 
in teaching a victim of aphasia by the oral method. In 
October, 1902, the patient of whom I speak (who, by the way, 
was a physician of recognized authority as a specialist), had 
an attack of paralysis of the right side, the lesion crossing 
the face and entering the left speech centre, thus obliterat- 
ing the power of speech. According to the diagnosis of an 
eminent eastern neurologist this patient was a hemiplegic 
aphasic; the aphasia having at first been both sensory and 
motor, and nearly complete. 

In June, 1903, I was urged to try what could be done for 
him by using the methods employed by us with the deaf 
children in teaching and developing speech. I did so with 
the full recognition and acknowledgement that it was an 
entirely new experiment on my part, claiming no knowledge 
of theories or methods for the reacquisition of language by 
an aphasic—or the education of the opposite hemisphere of 
the brain. 

I found the man able to walk, with the aid of a cane— 
though in a labored, halting fashion—and always under 
the vigilant eye and helpful hand of an attendant. He was 
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constantly waited upon; his every wish being anticipated 
and every good thing known to the profession being em- 
ployed to alleviate his condition and hasten his complete 
recovery. 

Being an intellectual, broad-minded, cultured man of 
marked personality, habituated to command and control 
those dependent upon him, the humiliation of his limitations 
caused a morbid sensitiveness about meeting people not 
conversant with the facts, or letting the public obtain 
any true conception of the nature of his affliction. One of 
the results of this course was to deprive him of countless 
opportunities for improving and enlarging his vocabulary. 
With rare exceptions he refused to allow any one access to 
his apartments except the few needed for his ‘actual welfare, 
and whenever it became necessary to initiate a new member 
into this limited circle his self-consciousness was pathetic. 

His working vocabulary consisted of four werds: “ Yes,’’ 
“No,’’ “But,’’ and “Oh God.’’ He rarely made the mis- 
take of confounding “yes’’ and “no.’’ If either of these 
did not accurately express his thought he always supple- 
mented it with “ but’’—intoning it in a manner thoroughly 
conveying the information that there were other phases 
and modifications to the matter. When none of these filled 
the requirements he resorted to ‘Oh God,’’ which he used 
fluently, in any key to suit the occasion; expressing every 
degree of emotion, from the most pathetic, discouraged | 
hopeless recognition of his own condition, through all the 
varying chords of understanding, sympathy, appreciation, 
pleasure, surprise, indignation, disappointment, and disap- 
proval in as unmistakeable way as if he had spoken volumes 
instead of having uttered a single exclamation. Members 
of his family claimed that the expression “Oh God,’’ was 
the first thing he had spoken on regaining consciousness 
following his attack and since then he was always able to 
use it spontaneously. Some medical authorities suggested 
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that it was his cry as he was stricken to the floor. To some 
it was objectionable and he was advised to eliminate it 
from his meagre vocabulary, but when appealed to for an 
expression of opinion I felt that under existing conditions 
he was in dire need of some such expletive and it would be 
almost cruel deliberately to deprive him of his only escape 
valve. Later, when he had acquired command of less 
intense phrases in which to clothe his needs and desires, he 
readily discontinued its use. 

There never was any particular affection of memory; he 
could easily recall names, places, and incidents of his past 
experience, correcting any misstatements, and refusing to 
drop the subject until he had made himself accurately under- 
stood. This frequently was a laborious matter for all con- 
cerned, as “the party of the second part’’ was obliged to 
carry on both sides of the conversation, after the manner of 
a guessing game. Occasionally this game required the 
combined efforts of two or more guessers, as he was persis- 
tentand a failure to make his meaning clear was depressing. 
It discouraged him as to his final victory over his limitations 
and destroyed his faith of ever again claiming his birth- 
right and taking a man’s part in the world’s work. 

His sensitiveness made it impossible for him to make any 
successful effort in the presence of a third person during his 
lessons, so his favorite schoolroom was the garden. In 
many ways this was productive of good results, as it sug- 
gested various topics for conversation and endless material 
for object lessons, besides enabling him to walk about when 
he tired of study. 

It was soon evident that his periods of concentration 
must be of short duration and his exercises varied. While 
understanding most familiar expressions, if a strange or 
unusual word were used he was confused; but if he could 
see it written or printed it appealed to him much more readily 
(which probably indicated that his word-deafness was 
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more pronounced than his word-blindness). In reading the 
newspapers, a half column on one subject was the limit 
of what he could digest alone at a time; however, if some 
one, holding the paper so he could look on, read to him 
und followed the lines with a pencil, he could success- 
fully concentrate his mind on the matter for a much greater 
period. When hearing familiar music he could hum the 
tune and occasionally articulate a few words. One day 
when endeavoring to relate some historical event he could 
not express “ Maryland’’ in an intelligible way until in des- 
peration he succeeded in humming “ Maryland, My Mary- 
land.”’ 

The right side of the face was moderately paralyzed. 
This suggested the necessity of a course of tongue and facial 
gymnastics, to which he cheerfully consented. We perse- 
vered in these drills, resorting to them several times daily. 
They resulted in an early and marked improvement in the 
flexibility and control of the muscles of the face and throat. 

His voice had not been materially injured, so we had 
very little to overcome in that line. Only in one particular 
was it deemed expedient to reverse our order of work—by 
teaching vowels first instead of our usual mode of giving pre- 
cedence to consonants. This work was done phonetically 
and systematically, showing and requiring in every instance 
the proper positions for the mouth, lips, and tongue. Sub- 
sequent developments convinced us that in so doing we 
had stumbled upon a wise measure, as that training met and 
continues to meet an ever recurring need in his reacquisition 
of language. 

It was interesting to note that the formations and com- 
binations which he found most difficult were the same over 
which our little deaf children almost invariably wrestle, viz. , 
k, g, ng; he also labored over th. We soon took up the 
study of nouns, the names of the most familiar objects in 
our environment. One day he might be able to call spon- 
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taneously a horse, a cow, a tree, a bird, ete; while the next 
day, or possibly at another time during the same day or hour, 
he might fail utterly to articulate these things which had 
apparently been thoroughly acquired. At such times, 
again like the deaf child, he often could respond if given a 
start. Gradually we took up verbs, continuing to more 
ambitious sentences. His chief difficulty was with adjec- 
tives, prepositions, and articles; in fact, with the words 
which convey no mental pictures. In this, again, he re- 
sembled the little deaf child who never has known language 

-evidence of thinking in pictures—the subject of the sen- 
tence always in the foreground, the action of less import- 
ance, ignoring the words which modify or express relation. 
The word ts was an hourly recurring difficulty. 

With the belief that “thoughts are things’’ his attention 
was called to “The New Thought’’ doctrine, and the first 
sentence urged upon him was“I will talk,’’ which he as- 
serted in season and out of season; and unless intensity of 
purpose and supreme human effort count for naught, in 
the final analysis he will be found talking fluently. 

Daily practice was given in penmanship with the left 
hand, which naturally was more or less laborious and irk- 
some, but at the end of a month those in a position to judge 
claimed he could then “ write better with his left hand than 
he ever had done with his right”—a statement which he 
laughingly resented. (This improvement in penmanship 
may be due to the fact that we used the vertical system, 
which in my humble opinion compensates in legibility 
for anything it may possibly lack in speed.) 

Constant practice was given to reading aloud everything 
he wrote, reading the teacher’s writing, writing from copy 
and dictation, and encouraging the effort to write of hisown 
volition. This diversity of exercises was for the purpose 
of rousing and stimulating in unison his visual, vocal, and 
auditory memories; but in thus leading him along the path 
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of a little child it required all one’s tact and wit to avoid in- 
sulting his intelligence as a man. 

His general health was constantly improving and as the 
mental strength and activity are largely influenced by the 
physical, possibly much of his progress may be traced to 
that source. At the close of the month he expressed a 
desire to play whist. With some misgivings as to the 
results of the test, a box was prepared for holding his cards 
and the experiment was made with flattering results, as he 
still proved to be no indifferent antagonist. 

This did more than any other one thing to bolster his self- 
confidence and gave him increased hope of regaining his 
lost power. 

During the next few days he was persuaded to take part 
in a game of croquet, all the other players consenting to be 
equally handicapped by using their left hands—and he 
proved still to be the champion player. These methods 
are still being pursued with varying system, though to 
some degree under my supervision; often with the painful 
conviction that “there is no royal road to learning,’’ yet 
holding fast to the star of hope and striving for the goal. 
Looking back to those first days, his present attainment 
seems little short of miraculous. He now mingles ‘freely 
with his kind, walks about the house and porches without 
a cane and anywhere else with the aid of one, attends the 
theatre, and with friends goes about the hotels. In 
conversation with his familiars he has no hesitancy in doing 
his part, even transacting—and always directing—some 
business affairs, though he is not yet letter perfect and 
his vocal powers are not fully restored. What are his 
possibilities for the future? How much of this improve- 
ment is due to education and how much is due to the 
natural course of events? Is there a quicker and better 
way? Materia Medica not being my specialty, I don’t 
know; but my professional pride was increased when, in 
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recent conversation with him, he generously declared that at 
least 65 per cent. of his restored power is due to the 
systematic foundation laid according to the oral method as 


used in the education of the deaf. 
KATE S. HERMAN, 
Oral Instructor in the Kansas School, Olathe, Kansas. 


FIRST STEPS IN TEACHING LANGUAGE TO OUR 
LITTLE ONES.--I. 


THE First TERM. 


“It is a foolish desire which has prevailed among some writers of trea- 
tises on rhetoric to define nothing in the same terms that another has 
already employed. I shall say not what I shall invent, but what I shall 
approve, since, when the best definition is found, he who seeks for 
another must seek for a worse.” 


WILL the time ever come when it can be said that the 
best method has been ‘‘invented” for teaching our little 
ones, and we shall not need to seek for another? 

It has been the object of educatorsin all generations to find 
a method that should surpass all others in imparting know- 
ledge simply and quickly. Whatever means have been 
employed, all have had the same prime object in view, 
namely, that our children should acquire as much knowl- 
edge in as short a time as possible without detriment to 
their health and without their being burdened. 

The simplest way, then, will be acknowledged by all to 
be the best method. But when the simplest way will be 
found it is impossible to say. 


Use of the Present Tense. 


After a number of years of experience and study I find 
that the children whom it has been my pleasure to instruct 
have learned much more quickly under the method which 
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will be set forth in this article, namely, employing only 
the present tense with beginners. 

Some years ago I used the past tense and found it very 
successful under given conditions. Then the children 
remained in the same class for two or three years and in 
that time were well drilled in the three tenses, first the past, 
then the present, and last the future, together with num- 
erals, adjectives, ete. 

Children are now admitted to our schools at a much 
earlier age than formerly, and they must be transferred , 
when it is possible to do so, at the end of the first year to 
make room for the new pupils. 

Under existing conditions the use of the present tense with 
beginners facilitates the use of language for the little pupil. 


Study of Childhood. 


I should say at the beginning that this is written for 
those who find ‘‘the study of childhood more entertain- 
ing than the most interesting novel, although it may contain 
some brilliant author’s analysis of character.’’ Surely the 
study of the deaf child is character at first hand, and he who 
studies to simplify the child’s beginning of knowledge must 
not become wearied at the outset by the seeming dryness 
and drudgery of sentence building or language teaching. 
As with the artist so with the teacher; he must not consider 
out of what stuff he is moulding, but must see in it-- 

‘‘Such a creature! whose? Not that of the slave 

Who floated the block ashore on life’s barren strand 

And left it there! The artist’s rather, his 


Who saw in the rude block the Godlike form 
To which he shaped it.’ 


The Grading of the Class. 


Some children, after learning one or more words, can 
begin to write short sentences. It is well to push the 
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brighter pupils ahead early in the fall as then they are 
usually at their best. 

Those children who cannot handle chalk properly and 
others who have a poor memory should be put in the 
same grade, and still others who are too young to keep up 
with either grade should have kindergarten in connection 
with their primary work. 

Five hours are too long for so young a child to be kept 
at writing and language. He should not be taxed too 
severely while his hand is yet unsteady and his mind unde- 
veloped. 


How to Arouse the Child’s Interest. 


It is not the purpose of this paper to propose any method 
for teaching bright pupils; they usually get along well 
under ordinary teaching; it is the slow and dull, who are 
not easily interested or instructed, with whom we shall 
deal. They must begin at the lowest round of the ladder 
so that their instruction will be laid on a sure and firm 
foundation. 

The first question is, how shall we arouse the 
child’s interest, for without interest it is impossible to 
instruct. The power of applying oneself is one of the 
first requirements of a pupil and how to help the child to do 
this is the important business of the teacher. 

The first thing to do when sentence writing is begun is 
to see that each pupil can copy a new verb and the article 
‘“‘A” fairly well. Next write a sentence on the board and 
point to the subject for the pupils to produce a sentence 
picture of it. Then perform the action of the verb and 
finally make the children do the same. This must be 
repeated several times. 

The children will not comprehend the meaning of these 
sentences for a few days, but gradually with observation 
will come their meaning. 
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When the pupils have a knowledge of the names of a 
few objects, and the position thateach word should occupy 
in the sentence, they have the key to language building. 

A drill in language from actions and other devices is a 
great help in developing a child’s mind. It is better not 
to use signs, as there are only a few which are naturally 
his own. 

When pictures are brought into requisition there should 
be many illustrations of different animals but representing 
the same verb. Too much should not be attempted by 
way of explanation, as this only tires the child and prevents 
him from grasping the thought that you wish to impress, 

If the pupil is not quick nothing is gained by impatience 
or hurry; time must be given him. In the beginning of 
this work the teacher shows to the class a picture of an ani- 
mal and writes a sentence on the blackboard for the child- 
ren to copy below. Then a picture of a different animal is 
taken and another sentence written, using the same verb. 
From four to six sentences are enough for a beginner. 
This done, call the attention of the class to the same pic- 
tures in order. Write a sentence ‘‘A—runs,’”’ and ask 
the meaning of the verb. Then, the question, ‘‘What 
runs?” is asked in actions; ‘‘Was that animal made to lie, 
stand, sit? No. Run? Yes.’ Have the class fill out the 
following blanks: 

A—runs ) Show a picture of a cow. All write ‘‘A cow.” 
A—truns ? Ask what the cow does. They write the verb 
A--runs ‘*runs.”’ 


A—runs 
A horse | Let the children look over the list of names of 
‘ j animals and select one for the subject. 
A—runs 


Next in order is filling out blanks. A few lines of these 
should be given and here the children will construct sen- 
tences either from memory or from pictures. This is their 
first attempt at composition, 
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Have a child make a toy horse run and write ‘‘A horse 
runs.” Thus he sees the relation of the verb to the subject. 

To review names often lay toys on the table and have 
the children write their names on the board. 

A good test of the pupil’s progress is to let him act as 
teacher. He will write a sentence of his own on the board 
and call another child to look up the toy or picture, or to 
look out of the window, it may be, at some animal to illus- 
trate the action. Then all the class write the same _ sen- 
tence, If all fail in this test the teacher writes the sentence 
and lets some one bring another child up ‘to find the 
picture. If the class is slow use only one verb, which 
should be written on the board. 

Write two or three sentences, with the same verb and 
different subjects, on the board for the children to copy 
on their slates. This should be repeated several times and 
then written from memory. If one child forgets let him 
glance at a slip of paper on which it has been written. 

The pupils should always be encouraged and self-reliance 
should be inspired in them, even when they are able to 
memorize only one sentence. It proves helpful to them 
also in preparing their lessons in the evening, so that 
that task is made easier and more pleasant. 

Before sentence drill is begun the next verb used should 
be copied from the board. 

When a verb other than ‘‘runs” is given, care should be | 
taken in selecting one that will not be confusing. The 
verbs jump, walk, and dance are often thought to call for 
the same action because all indicate exertion. 

The difference therefore would be clearer to the pupils 
if an inactive verb (as stands) were used. The others can 
be taken later. 

_ A drill in language with only one verb will interest the 
children if not continued too long. Go on with another 
verb even if the former is not quite understood. 
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There is nothing to be gained by a language drill alone 
day after day. Two or three times a week is enough and 
will give better results. 

Pictures are a great help but must be employed with 
judgment. A too frequent use detracts from their value, 
making the child lose interest and become inattentive and 
careless. 

When a new verb is taken up it is hard for the child to 
understand the difference between it and the former 
verb. Therefore one day give a drill using only one verb 
with several sentences, using a scrap-book containing 
pictures that represent just the one verb. Let them try 
to write a sentence first; if they cannot do so put the 
sentence on the board for them to copy. They must then 
point out a picture of the same person or animal and per- 
form the action to show they understand the verb. 

The next day take another verb and the third day use 
the first verb again. After a drill in the second verb 
both verbs may be used. When the first is given refer to 
the first page in the scrap-book and use the second page 
to illustrate the action of the second verb. A sentence 
containing one of the. verbs is written by the children. 
Then a sentence containing the other verb is put down, 
using the same subject. 

Another sentence with the same subject for the first 
verb is called for. Later use a different subject and a 
different verb. 

To keep this in the children’s minds they must memorize 
three or four sentences every morning before they begin the 
day’s work. Be sure they understand what they write. 
Then let them describe several pictures entirely alone. 
For example, a picture of a man running is shown and the 
child writes ‘‘A man runs.”’ Then a picture of a horse 
standing and they write‘‘A horse stands.’”’ From the next 
picture ‘‘A baby sits” is written. 
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The complication of this work necessitates a constant 
drill. Different means must be devised so that any child 
will take it in, even though his capabilities are small. There 
is no end to the resources open to-day to a teacher who has 
ingenuity and knows how to employ that means which 
is best suited to the individual pupil. 


The Regrading of the Class. 


At about this stage a teacher can judge of the brightness 
or dullnessofhispupils. He often finds that those who were 
at first slow improve more rapidly, while others who seemed 
bright fall behind. 

There are many causes for this apparently strange change 
in the pupils. Some lack concentration on account of the 
immature condition of their minds and often the cause is 
poor health. Thus it is often necessary to regrade a class. 
It is an injustice to both classes to keep slow and bright 
pupils in the same grade. It makes a dull child ill at ease 
to know that he does not keep up with his classmates and 
he has no incentive to do his best when he realizes that no 
matter how well his work is done another’s will be better. 

It requires hard labor and extra attention on the part 
of the teacher to bring forward a backward pupil. It is 
his part to stand by, encourage, inspire. He must be ever 
on the lookout for interesting material to bring before his 


pupils. 
Learning by Doing. 


When a child is learning to write sentences from actions, 
using the names of his classmates as subjects, a great 
deal of work and frequent drill are required. There is no 
use in trying to explain to him the whys and wherefores. 
It is a clear case of ‘‘Learn by doing.” 

The singular and plural, present forms, are very confus- 
ing. Constant correcting is discouraging and trying to 
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the nerves of a child. There is a way that gives more 
satisfaction to both pupil and teacher. 

Of course a child must first know his own name and how 
to write properly and must be able to make the capital 
letters. Then give him a little practice with the name of 
each classmate (either the Christian or last name may be 
used, whichever is easier toremember). The children need 
not commit these names to memory. Just put down the 
name of each child on his blackboard so that all the others 
can see and copy it when he performs an action for writing. 
Now, let the children read one name at a time and copy it 
on the blackboard. This is done with each name in turn 
until all have been copied. This will be sufficient for the 
first day. It must be reviewed constantly. 

It is better to let the pupils copy sentences from the 
board on their slates first. 

Then the teacher performs the action of running and 
writes ‘‘I run.” He makes it.clear by pointing to himself 
when the pronoun is used. The child performs the action 
and is asked whom ‘‘I” refers to and the meaning of the 
verb ‘‘run.” This is carried on throughout the class and 
explained whenever it is necessary. 


Mamie runs. 

Johnston runs. 

Marshall runs. | Blackboard Exercise. 
Gorman runs. | 

Mazie runs. 


The teacher points to the name Mamie and tells one 
child to call her. If he is uncertain who it is he is told to 
look at her blackboard. In that way he soon associates 
the name with the proper person. He must then tell her, 
(Mamie) to run, and all the children write ‘‘Mamie -runs,”’ 
Mamie herself writing ‘‘I run.” 

Each child in turn illustrates and thus sentences are 
made with comparatively little trouble. 


4 
. 
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The next exercise is: 


Johnston stands 
Mazie stands Then erase the sentencesand write 
Gorman stands the two verbs. Let a child point. 
Marshall stands | to oneofthe verbs and callon another 
Mamie stands toillustratethe verb. This time they 
and must try to construct their sentences 
Carmean runs - without looking at the board. If one 
Marshall stands | forgets he must glance at the board. 
Mamie runs In this way the names of the pupils are 
Johnston stands | indelibly imprinted on their minds, 
Gorman stands without much effort on their part. 
Marshall runs 
Mazie runs. 


On the board are written: 


bird cow boy Mamie rabbit 
man pig horse Carrie girl 
sheep rat pig Mazie 

duek Gorman woman run 

baby Marshall cat stand 

goat Johnston hen sit 


On the table are rubber images of the objects written on 
the board; also a book, with pictures of the same. The 
teacher points to the word on the board and the pupils 
show the object on the table. If they cannot do this 
they look in the picture book. When the teacher points 
to the nanie ‘‘Gorman’’ they naturally look on the table 
among the objects. It requires some time for them to be 
able to associate the name with the person indicated. 
When the verbs are pointed to they readily perform the 
proper actions. The word, then the verb, is pointed to, 
and the child picks up the object (a bird) and is told to 
make it perform the action indicated by the verb (run). 


| | 
| 
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Some write correctly; others write “bird run,” having in 
mind the lesson of the day before, “Irui.’’ The next word 
and verb pointed outare written correctly, ‘‘A manstands.”’ 
The next word (sheep) is pointed out with the verb ‘‘sit;’’ 
perhaps the child picks up the proper object but is unable 
to make it perform the action. Therefore it is explained 
that a sheep, a cow, horse, ete. do not sit. Then the same 
word is taken with the verb “run” andthe sheepis mace to 
run, but the children write ‘‘A sheep run.”’ The only 
remedy for this habit (for it is onlya habit) is to point out 
continually that the verb must end in s. 

Now when the word pig is pointed out with the verb “sit’’ 
the child affirms that a pig does not ‘‘sit.”” Then the pic- 
tures are resorted to and a pig in a sitting posture is shown. 

This teaches the child to observe, arouses his interest 
in the actions of animals and surrounding objects, and 
thus he has a new incentive to learn. 

The proper noun (Gorman) is again pointed to, with the 
verb “run; the boy whose nameis indicated readily under- 
stands, performs the action, and writes ‘‘A Gorman runs,”’ 
the others writing the same. Their work is erased and 
explained and then he writes it correctly ‘‘I run,” the 
others writing ‘‘Gorman runs.” 

The next name (Marshall), sitting in another part of the 
room, is pointed out and the pupil is asked, ‘‘Whom?”’ 
Marshall is properly indicated by the pupil and he is made 
to stand and sit as the verbs indicate. Johnston (one of 
the pupils who is being taught) is next pointed out. 
The teacher stands him in a chair, points to the verb ‘‘sit,”’ 
and he immediately sits down in his chair and writes, 
‘*T sit.” The others write, ‘‘Johnston sits.’’ The lesson is 
now changed. 

The word ‘‘woman”’ is pointed to with the verb ‘‘stand”’ and 
the pupil picks out the toy woman, causes it to perform the 
action, and writes correctly, ‘‘A woman stands.” The 
others write, ‘‘A woman stands.”’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The word next in order is Mamie. She is pointed to by 
the pupil and made tostand. Then the verb “‘sit’’ is shown 
and she is made to sit down. This is found to be difficult 
for the pupils. They hesitate to make Mamie sit, not 
being sure of what was required. They are helped and.all 
write ‘‘Mamie sits” leaving off the ‘‘A”’ for the first time 
that it is proper to do so. 

The word “‘hen”’ is taken upnext with the verb “stands.” 
The hen is made to stand and the sentence written ‘‘A 
hen stands.”’ 

The Teacher's Watchword. 


Frequent failure on the part of the pupils should not 
discourage the teacher. Patience should be his watch- 
word. When one has learned to be truly patient with 
his pupils, all that is best within them is brought out, 
while impatience brings out all that is ugly and dis- 
agreeable in the child’s nature. 

This week five new verbs have been added to the children’s 
vocabulary. They are able to understand the meaning 
of these verbs and can illustrate or perform their actions 
readily. 

How the Manual Alphabet is Introduced. 


At about this stage I usually introduce the manual 
alphabet. It would be a sheer waste of time to try to 
teach to a backward pupil anything not simple and easily 
remembered. 

Thereforenever begin with the manual alphabet, for that 
alone involves a great deal of work and time, is a strain 
on the nerves, and requires more energy and patience than 
any ordinary child possesses. Give the alphabet to an 
educated hearing person to learn and even he will confess 
it is a difficult task. Why, then, impose it on a deaf 
child who is just struggling to acquire the knowledge of a 
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few words and has no idea of what is expected or required 
of him? There is a much more important object to be 
accomplished which should be given precedence, namely, 
the teaching of names of objects and verbs with which to 
form sentences. 

There is no definite time when the alphabet should be 
introduced; it depends largely (almost entirely) on the 
capabilities of the child. 

It has been mycustom to begin the alphabet when re- 
viewing verbs and names of objects; it then serves to 
vary the exercises and usually interests the child. 


Preparing Evening Lessons. 


Lessons to prepare outside of school should be given at 
an early period in the school life. This helps the pupils to 
acquire methodical and studious habits which are of in- 
estimable value to them in later life. These lessons should, 
of course, be very simple and easily learned. They should 
never be neglected by the teacher the next day; they should 
be corrected and the child should be praised for his 
efforts. This appeals to his self-respect and spurs him on 
to do his best. Otherwise indifference and carelessness 
are fostered in the pupils. It is better to assign no work 
than to be indifferent as to whether that work has been 
done and well done by the pupil. Remember it is not 
what the pupil actually does but what he gains by the 
doing that is important. What we aim to do is to develop 
and strengthen productive activity. Some one will object 
and say school hours are study hours and when a child is 
out of school he should be free from care and_ study. 
Yes, that is true where the teacher has only succeeded in 
worrying and fretting the child, but it is not true when the 
child is made happy and contented, as he should be in 
every schoolroom. We shall hear less of our children 
being made to study out of school when teachers have 
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acquired the happy faculty of making study a pleasure 
instead of a bugbear. In school the pupil should be 
taught how to study. The teacher’s part is to guide 
and encourage. 

Have the pupil read the sentences and see that he under 
stands every word thoroughly. If there are letters in any 
word that seem particularly hard do not keep at it too long 
at a time but pass on to other words. If the child is able 
to spell the verb correctly that is enough for one day. 
Then the sentences should be re-read and written from 
memory. 

For the next day, if he gets his lesson fairly well, give 
another lesson for the evening, before school closes, with 
the same spelling and memorizing exercises. It is well 
to use a different verb with the same subject. 

When the manual alphabet is being taught in connection 
with sentence writing it is not well to distract his attention 
by giving anything new. After about eight lessons have 
been given they should be reviewed, one lesson at a time, 
and now they will be much easier and more interesting 
and the pupils will have no unpleasant task in studying 
them over in the evening. 

It is not to be expected that the children will take to 
study out of school at once; at first they are restless and 
impatient of restraint. They should be taught in schoo] 
how to study. 

The teacher should write a lesson on the blackboard and 
have the whole class around him while he is explaining it. 
They will soon learn that they must be still and pay atten- 
tion to each other as they spell in turn. 

In the morning some of the pupils may be able to write 
two or three sentences, others only one, and still others 
can write nothing at all. Thus the children gradually get 
accustomed to study and will take more interest in having 
their lesson perfect. 
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Below are lessons which are given to be studied in the 
evening: 


A man _ walks. A boy jumps. I walk. 
A child walks. A goat jumps. I sit. 
A woman walks. A girl walks. I jump. 
A dog jumps. A frog jumps. I run. 


A sheep jumps. A baby walks. I sleep. 
A rabbit jumps. 


Elsie sleeps. I write. 
Carrie jumps. A girl writes. 
Olivia walks. Elsie reads. 
Elsie reads. Olivia reads. 
Carrie reads. A man sleeps. 


The names used are the names of the pupils in the room. 

All their first lessons should contain only the verbs 
with which they are familiar. It would be well to give 
from three to six sentences using alternately different 
verbs from the list of old ones. Later each lesson may 
contain different verbs. When the class has learned the 
above lessons thoroughly a new verb may be introduced, 
retaining the same subjects for a time, and then the subject 
may be changed, using the familiar verbs. 

If a child continues to miss his lesson in the morning 
the value of diligence should be impressed upon him. 
He will soon compare himself with the brighter pupils, be 
ashamed to be always behind, and learn that it is ‘‘beneath 
his dignity’’ to look on his paper while writing his lesson. 

Care must be taken to teach the personal pronoun ‘‘I,” 
otherwise when Johnston copies from the board ‘ ‘Johnston 
runs” he will copy it just as it is written instead of ‘‘T run.”’ 

This is puzzling at first but they soon learn its meaning. 
At this time in their progress they are able to write sen- 
tences well and quickly by a mere glance at the copy given 
them. If they make a slight mistake in any word they are 
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compelled to erase and rewrite the whole sentence. They 
dislike this and are, therefore, more careful with each word. 

Now, too, they must learn self-dependence. Self- 
reliance must be fostered by giving them work that is not 
beyond their mind capacity and yet hard enough to re- 
quire thought and concentration. Work too hard or too 
easy alike kills the interest of the pupil. 

As I have said before, give only one verb at first with 
different subjects (taken from pictures) out of which they 
must make sentences. Then change the verb and let them 
continue for a time. When several verbs have been used 
intelligently in this way one begins to feel that some progress 
has been made. After this a number of verbs may be 
taken at the same time, but this work must necessarily be 
be slow. 


I.XAMPLES. 


Klsie dances. | All the sentences may be erased except 
Marshall reads. the verbs and also drop the endings. 
Carrie writes. Let the children point out any of their 
Ellis walks. classmates by turn and write out a 
Olivia jumps. sentence for each verb, using the 
Florence stands. |; name of the child indicated. Toys 
You sit. and pictures play an important part in 
Ellis runs. this work. This exercise is also 
Olivia sleeps. excellent for review and _ practice 
(Gorman falls. with the ending s and the use of 

the three persons I, you, and Mary. 


By this time the children are able to work out some sen- 
tences with different verbs. The child now has language 
enough at his command with which to build up sentences. 
The important matter is not how much they have studied 
or gone over but what they have digested or assimilated. 

The following are a few test sentences which help to 
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impress the verbs of the three different persons on the 
children’s minds: 


Carrie reads. You stand. Walter stands. 
I read. You walk. A boy walks. 
Olivia sleeps. You sit. Mary sits. 

I sleep. You write. Olivia writes. 
A man writes. You read. A man reads. 
Iwrite. I stand, A sheep stands. 
I fall, I walk. Mamma walks. 
Elsie falls. I fall. Mary falls. 
You fall. Awomanreads. You read. 
Carrie reads: I read. 


How the Pupils are Examined. 


I look upon examinations as almost a necessary evil, for 
while among a class of nervous children (and what American 
child is not nervous?) they incite for the time greater ner- 
vousness, yet they are incentives to grasp the ideas of things 
as they go along. 

By a thorough examination the teacher finds out what 
the child knows and what he does not know. There are 
many other reasons of failure in an examination besides 
the fear of making mistakes. The hardest part of the 
work during the quarter is often selected, and that, added 
to the nervous strain, makes failure almost certain. 

This can partly be eliminated by the teacher using care 
and judgment in preparing the examinations. Such work 
as the child can do (of course with thought) is what should 
at this time be given him. Thechild should not be worried 
with work beyond him, but by frequent drills two or three 
weeks before ascertain what he iscapable of doing so that 
he can do himself eredit. This will encourage him and he 
will look forward, if not with pleasure, at least without 
dread, to subsequent examinations. 
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The first step in preparation is to have the children 
name objects from pictures and write out a list. The lower 
grade can write only a few words and perhaps a few simple 
sentences, while the higher grade know a good many. 
First let the younger children go as far as they have 
learned, practising frequently those on which they fail. 
Give them toys to name for a review of words. 

The higher grade must do all their work on paper only, 
so as to get accustomed to it. But the lower grade may 
use either slates or paper, according to the way they handle 
paper and pencil. In some cases it consumes too much 
time to teach them to do this properly during the first term. 

It is very important that each child in the two divisions 
should be able to write his own name. 

The words written below are put on the board and 
explained fully, so that no child will write such a sentence 
as ‘‘A pig sews.” 


man write Mazie Ellis 

girl bow Carmean woman 
baby hop Johnston baby 
woman sew Mamie I 

hen sleep Carrie bird 
duck stand Marshall Marshall 
rabbit jump Grace I 

mule run Johnston goat 
horse walk Mamie Mazic 
frog sit Elsie frog 

boy dance Mazie Johnston 
goat fall Grace mule. 


The children are sent to the board to construct sentences 
as a noun and verb are pointed out. They write ‘‘A man 
The article is purposely omitted to see if they 
will remember to use it. In my last class last year, on 
December 14, almost all remembered to use it properly. 


writes.’ 
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It will be found that the children are very prone to make 
mistakes of this kind in yesterday’s lesson; for instance, 
after writing “ Mazie dances,” they will write ‘‘I runs.”’ 
The following drill will be found to correct such errors. 


I—) The same verb must be used in every sentence. 
I— | Let the child fill up the blanks until he is sure the 
I— | verb following “I” has no “s.”” Then a review of 


I— } the three lists would ascertain what hasbeen gained. 

It should he remembered that these examinations are 
the very first the class of beginners ever had and of 
course much cannot be expected of them. But the work 
given should be so simple that the pupils will be able to do 
it. The least independent effort on the part of a child 
is a hopeful sign of progress. 

By language I mean simple sentences. If only a list 
of verbs were given to a beginner from which to work 
out sentences, it would be too hard and more mistakes 
would be made than if he is given verbs with nouns on the 
same line to connect. Even this will require thought on the 
part of the child, and this broadens and develops his mind. 

At this time all the nouns and verbs that the children 
know (with the addition of a few new nouns and one new 
verb) may be given them, with the result that each child 
will put every word in its right place with the article ‘‘A”’ 
before a common noun, and the ending ‘‘s” for the third 
person, omitting it in the first person. 

In memory work lessons are simply written entirely from 
memory. Some children are able to write as many as six 
sentences while others write four and still others only one. 

The result of the examinations shcws that the children 
are well grounded in all that they have been over and, now 
that they have a good start, there is reason to hope that 


they will do excellent work during the second term. 
THEODORE A. KIESEL, 
Instructor in: the Kendall School, 
Washington, D. C. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


LANGUAGE EXPRESSION ON THE PARTOF PUPILS. 


IN preparing this paper, the thought has frequently 
come to mind that much of it would seem hackneyed, were 
it not for the fact that the need is constantly so great. 

That which is presented is simply the outgrowth of daily 
experience. 

That “Language is the key to knowledge’’ is a truth so 
frequently asserted that it has come to be an aphorism 
when speaking of the educat:on of the deaf. Granting 
this, we should leave no stone unturned to give our pupils 
the ability to understand and use it. 

It is often said in substance that we may discuss this and 
that phase of teaching, but that, when all is said and done, 
the sum of it is language. 

In a book which has recently appeared on the teaching 
of language, by Mr. Story, of England, there is this heading: 
‘‘Language the Whole Problem of the Education of the 
Deaf.’’ With this all will doubtless agree, as well as with 
this other statement that for the deaf children ‘‘ Language 
is the greatest thing on earth.’’ 

Perhaps, too, there will be no dissent to these statements, 
which in substance are from a work on teaching in general: 
“One of the commonest mistakes of a teacher is in suppos- 
ing that telling a thing to a scholar is teaching that thing to 
the scholar. Telling a thing may be a part of the process of 
teaching and again it may not be; but telling, in and of 
itself, never is teaching; it cannot be. No person learns at 
once everything that is told him, and no person is taught 
until he learns, nor more than he learns. Teaching would 
be a very simple matter if telling were teaching.’’ 

Another quotation speaking of normal children is as fol- 
lows: “ You never know what you are really teaching until 
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from his pupils at every step. To try to teach a silent class 
is like trying to do a very delicate piece of work in the dark. 
you never know when you hit or when you miss, though 
you may be sure that as a rule you miss. Getting a pupil 
to speak his mind not only clarifies a matter and fixes it in 
his mind, but it sheds light for-you to work by as well. 
You know what you are doing and what to do next.’’ If 
this is true of hearing children, it is equally true of deaf 
children. In view of these truths it would seem that it is 
not sufficient to thrust language upon deaf children with the 
expectation that they will take it all in and use it correctly 
without painstaking effort. 

Carlyle said: ‘Genius is infinite painstaking.’’ Certainly 
the genius of language teaching is infinite painstaking, 
and our children must be guided in the use of English. 

The hearing child hears volumes before he attempts to 
use language for himself, and then proceeds step by step, 
making selections of what he will use, and correcting him- 
self as he hears the same language oft repeated. The deaf 
child’s opportunity for this sort of observation and com- 
parison is limited. The more every-day language he can 
become familiar with, the better; but, ordinarily, he must 
be helped to use it when the occasion for its use is at hand. 
Then only does it become living, vital. 

Language work confined to the schoolroom hampers us 
in our language teaching. Make them as we may, at the 
best there are not enough occasions for the language which 
a child needs to use to express all its needs at various times 
in various places. We are all the time trying to get our 
pupils to think, but they cannot think without language. 

I like what Miss Porter says in her review of Mr. Story’s 
“Language for the Deaf:’’ “Thought is not thought until 
it is clear enough to be expressed in plain words.’’ The 
thought which one has not the ability to express may be re- 
garded with suspicion. 
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A teacher whom I used to have was in the habit of saying 
this: ‘ You either know or you don’t know. If you know, 
you can tell it.’ We cannot have so-called original work 
until the child has learned to express in language a great 
many every-day experiences and doings which touch his 
life. If the child has something to say for which he has no 
means of expression but signs, it should at once, even 
though it seems to interrupt, be put into speech, writing, or 
spelling, or all three, that he may know the proper language ; 
and because it is something he wants to say or needs to say, 
it will mean much more than some sentence imposed on 
him without any volition of his own, and he will be likely to 
make use of it the next time he has occasion. 

Somewhere I have seen this statement by Miss Sullivan 
in speaking on the education of Helen Keller: “It has 
seemed best to me to teach anything whenever my pupil 
needed to know it, whether it had any bearing on the pro- 
jected lesson or not; her inquiries have often led us far away 
from the subject under immediate consideration.’’ 

A boy had a short slate pencil in his penholder. I told 
' him to take it out as he would spoil the penholder. This 
was said in speech and he did not understand my lips. I 
could have signed it, but that would not have helped him 
to get the language for it, so I wrote on the large slate, “If 
you put your pencil into the penholder, you will spoil it.’’ 
That he understood; he had the language for it andacted 
accordingly. 

Another time, I saw a crack across the slate of a boy, and 
asked him how he broke it. He signed in reply. When 
requested to tell me in language, I found that he did not 
know how to express it. I then wrote what he had said in 
signs: “I broke it by leaning my elbow on it.’’ He re- 
peated this with a nod of approval, as much as to say, ‘‘I 
understand that and can say it.” 

I was much interested in an article in a recent number of 
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the Association Review on the importance of teaching the 
deaf to ask questions. It harmonizes with my own obser- 
vation and experience. It is a great accomplishment when 
the deaf have mastered question forms. You have noticed 
that the average deaf pupil does not put his query into the 
conventional interrogative form. If he wants to ask, “ Will 
you go to the party?’’ he is more likely to say, “ You go 
party?’’ and put the interrogation into his facial expression. 
live where?’’ for“ Wheredo youlive?’’ Man, who?” 
for “Who is that man?’’ “Church, go you?’’ instead of 
“May I go with you to church?’’ ete. As the writer in the 
article mentioned said, “ By asking questions, you acquire 
wisdom,’’ and the deaf need all these adjuncts necessary to 
the mastery of language. 

We all know how much more satisfactory it is to talk 
with a deaf individual who can keep up his end of the con- 
versation by asking intelligent questions: so one of the 
regular language drills in every class, whatever the degree 
of advancement, needs to be drill upon asking questions. 
At any time when a pupil is evidently asking a question in 
an incorrect form, he should be given the correct form on 
the spot and encouraged to use it. He will welcome the 
interruption, knowing that he is better prepared to ask a 
similar question another time. A few days ago, one of the 
pupils said ‘‘ January, fifteen?’’ I knew what he meant, so 
I wrote the question form, “Is this January fifteenth?’’ 
and had him repeat. That coming out of his own need, he 
will probably remember, as another pupil does who was in 
the habit of saying, ‘What mean——?’’ for ‘ What does 
——mean?”’ 

There is no limit to the illustrations which might be given 
showing the need for proper expression. 

We may talk and tell lessons until doomsday, but unless 
the pupils reproduce them, there is no learning. 

Ask for example, “ Who was the leader of the New Haven 
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Colony?’’ The answer may be given, “John Davenport.’’ 
It is correct, and yet in nine cases out of ten, if one pushes 
the pupil to complete the sentence, unless he has had con- 
siderable practice, he will be unable to do it, showing that 
he has not grasped the thought. He doesn’t know who 
John Davenport was or what he did. This demonstrates 
the need for having a large percentage of answers given in 
complete sentences. 

A pupil may have imparted the information that “Some 
boys are skating on the lake,’’ and you ask, “ Are they deaf 
or hearing boys?’’ He is quite likely to reply, ‘ Hear.’’ 
Another opportunity to call for a complete sentence, the 
practice to be continued as occasion offers, until you are 
sure that the child is able when necessary to do it unaided. 

Most pupils unless held to something different will use 
long division, even with two for a divisor, the reason seem- 
ing to be inability from lack of practice to think out in lan- 
guage the product of the divisor and quotient figure, see the 
remainder, and prefix it to the next figure to find out what 
the next partial dividend will be. In writing it out, all the 
work is a representation to the eye, which does not call for 
so much of a mental process. The pupil needs to tell what 
he is doing in language. 

At each step, even in arithmetic, there are many forms 
which must be expressed until they become natural. This 
simple question, “4 is what part of 20?’ will call forth in 
most cases, if there is a partial comprehension, the answer 
“Five,’’ and there must be many repetitions to drill into 
the pupil the form, “4 is $ of 20,’’ even after the diagram 
by which it may be represented is understood. 

One day I asked a pupil to repeat the table for square 
measure. He did not seem to understand what I wanted, 
so I wrote the request. He then looked from the sentence 
to the table in a perplexed manner which indicated, ‘‘ What 
do you want me to do with the table?’’ The most of the 
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class in that case appreciated the humor of the situation 
and smiled. When he finally understood what was wanted , 
he proceeded as well as he knew how to recite the table for 
square measure. 

This sentence was not at first understood, either spoken 
or written; ‘‘Study the verse so that you can repeat it with- 
out looking in the book.’’ It is unnecessary to say that the 
wheels were clogged until the meaning was made clear. 

To test the comprehension of the class another time, I 
wrote these requests on the large slate: 

1. Give the names of six things that you can see. 

2. Give the names of six things that you can think of, 
but not see. 

3. Write a sentence about each of these words. 

Only one in the class understood the requests and went to 
work right. Most wrote sentences about anything -that 
came to mind, as there had been no conversation, orally, in 
advance. To get at satisfactory expression, there must 
first, of course, be an understanding of language used, and 
we must be sure that there is plenty of correct language put 
before the pupils to understand. Ordinarily, work that is 
to be written should be gone over orally first, if new, what- 
ever the study, unless it be in the most advanced classes 
with very intelligent pupils. 

One may see ‘in the best language books for ordinary 
children this direction given to the teacher :‘ Oral, and then 
written.’’ If this is necessary to secure the desired 
results from hearing pupils, how much more so with the 
deaf. 

Improvement in expression cannot be brought about by 
simply smiling at the crude attempts often made by the 
pupils, but a correct form should be given. In most cases 
they are only too glad to be corrected. I have often been 
surprised at the corrections which nearly all without 
exception are glad to receive. 
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When text-books are introduced from which lessons are 
to be learned, complications thicken unless care be taken at 
many points to secure interest, attention, and correct im- 
pressions preceding the repetition or recitation of the lesson. 
Haste makes waste in this as in some other kinds of work. 
Thoroughness will count for much in the final outcome. 

No lesson is learned unless a pupil can fairly reproduce it 
in English. This cannot be done when pupils are hurried 
through books, several pages at a lesson. There must be 
time spent for the use of pictures—drawings, if feasible—as 
well as the reproduction of the main points. A class in 
history was told to draw a map of the Atlantic coast, show- 
ing the location of the Connecticut River, the Hudson River, 
and the Delaware River. You would have been surprised 
to see the first rough sketches handed in, not only of the 
outline of the coast, but the position and course of the rivers, 
though each had had ample opportunity to consult maps, 


had there been an intelligent appreciation of the need. The 
experiment forcibly demonstrated the necessity for correct 
notions paving the way for intelligent expression. 

Thus far, while portraying the need for expression by cor- 
rect language, how to secure it has been in a measure 


implied. 

I repeat, there must first be an understanding of the lan- 
guage used. Then continuous efforts should be made for 
the expression of it by the pupils. 

There is, it is true, the language period in each day’s pro- 
gramme, but the special plea of this paper is for the use of 
proper language as far as possible ever and always. 

In general, as before stated, we should be more ready to 
correct language whenever pupils are talking to us on what- 
ever topic in school or out of school. The corrections which 
come in conversation out of school as we happen to meet 
pupils are perhaps more effectual than any other, for then 
they realize that these have a practical bearing on their 
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necessary language equipment as they mingle with people 
in every-day life. 

The daily conversation period in school may become a 
valuable factor in this intelligent expression. So also the 
off-hand telling of “news’’ or daily happenings. Then 
when the idea is incorrectly expressed, correction may be 
made and correct repetition follow. The teacher takes his 
turn in telling news by speech, spelling, or writing. 

The pains which are taken to tell or write in language 
important occurrences will be amply rewarded, as it helps 
in the ready comprehension of language. 

The pupils as they take up the daily papers do not know 
important from unimportant news. Last week I told my 
pupils something of Marshall Field in connection with his 
death. As a result, they were eager to read more in the 
papers for themselves, and asked me later if I had seen 
certain things in reference to him. The same was true the 
week before of President Harper. Some even went so far 
as to make newspaper clippings to reinforce what they had 
to relate. The earlier information having been given in 
English, when the pupil had oceasion to reproduce he had 
the means at his command to do it. 

Lowell in a letter of advice once wrote: ‘‘Patience and 


perseverance, these are the sails and the rudder even of 
genius, without which it is only a wretched hulk upon the 
Surely, “ Always at it’’ may well be our motto, 
and may we never grow weary in seeking to attain a fair 
measure of success in expression by means of language on 
the part of our pupils. 


waters.’ 


ALMIRA I. HOBART, 
Instructor in the Wisconsin School, 
Delavan, Wisconsin. 
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PRIMITIVE TERMS FOR ‘‘DEAF,” “DEAFNESS, ” 
ETC.* 


The terms for ‘‘deaf,” ‘‘deafness,” etc., in the Indo- 
European languages demonstrate both the indefiniteness 
in signification of ancient sense-words and the curious corre- 
lations in speech-expression of the experience of diverse 
senses. A common term in English for minor degrees 
of deafness (and euphemistically, for the others) is ‘ ‘hard 
of hearing,”’ corresponding to French ‘‘dur d’oreille.”’ 
We also say ‘‘dull of hearing,” and prose and poetic writers 
use such phrases as, ‘‘the dull ear of a drowsy man”’ 
(Shakespeare), ‘‘the night’s dull ear” (Shakespeare), 
‘‘the dull cold ear of death” (Gray), ete. In German we 
have ‘‘schwachhdrig,’ literally, ‘‘feeble (weak) hearing,”’ 
in Dutch ‘‘doofachtig.” Latin surdaster and French 
sourdaud belong here. The history of English terms de- 
noting sense-defects is very interesting to the psychologist. 

To a serious defect of hearing we apply in English the 
term deaf, corresponding to German taub and its cognates 
in other languages, and related, by nasalization, with 
dumb, German dumm (O. H. G. tumpf), ete: That this par- 
ticular meaning is due to specialization is seen from the 
history of the word and its use in the various dialects. 

Both in English and in German the idea ‘‘deaf”’ is ap- 
plied to ‘‘a nut without a kernel,” —a deaf nut, eine taube 
Nuss. De Quincey (Autob. Sketches, I, p. 91) speaks of 
‘‘what children call a deaf nut, offering no kernel;” and 
Bishop Hall, in the seventeenth century, uses this phrase 


*Extracted, by permission, from an article in the American Journal 
of Psychology, vol. xvi, No. 1, entitled ‘‘Primitive Hearing and 
Hearing-Words.”’ 
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of ‘‘a man that hath outward service without inward fear.” 
In English and German dialects, and sometimes in the 
literary forms of these tongues, the term ‘‘deaf” is given 
to empty ears of corn, light grain, things that are hollow, 
empty, barren, unproductive, weak, insipid, ete., partic- 
ularly land, eggs, ete. Murray’s great English dictionary, 
Wright’s English Dialect dictionary, and Grimm’s German 
dictionary contain a mass of evidence on these points. 
Worth special mention, perhaps, are ‘‘deaf”’ in the sense 
of ‘‘asleep,”’ used of the foot, ete., and ‘‘deaf coals,”’ 
applied to coals which have gone out for lack of draft— 
both of which meanings occur in the Altmark dialect of 
German, etc. 

In modern English we have: Stone-deaf, deaf as a post, 
(‘‘deaf as a door” is now dialectical), and in dialect and 
colloquial speech: Deaf as an adder, deaf as a beetle, deaf 
as a door-nail, deaf as a haddock, dead-deaf, deaf as Ailsa- 
Craig (Scotch), not to hear day nor door (Scotch), ete. 

In Latin the characteristic word for ‘‘deaf” is surdus, 
which has given rise to French sourd, Spanish sordo, Italian 
sordo, ete. Even in literary and classical Latin surdus, 
like English deaf, German dumm, ete., had a rather wide 
range of meaning; ‘‘deaf (physically and figuratively), 
mute, dumb, harsh, inharmonious, unpleasant to the ear,” 
and, as applied to colors, sounds, ete., ‘‘faint, dim, dark, 
dull.” Pliny wrote of a ‘‘surdus color,” and in French 
we have un bruit sourd. From surdus is derived absurdus, 
with its psychic and other implications. Many author- 
ities make surdus cognate with sordidus, ‘‘dirty,’”’ English 
swart and German schwarz. A periphrastic term for 
“deaf” in Latin is auribus captus. A derivative of surdus 
is surdaster, ‘‘somewhat deaf.” 

In the languages of savage and barbarous peoples, as 
may be seen from the Australian words for ‘‘deaf” given 
by Mathew (Eagle-hawk and Crow, London, 1899), we 
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often meet with terms signifying literally ‘‘not hearing’ 
(no ears), ‘“‘stopped ears,” “‘shut ears,” “blunt (blind) 
ears,” ‘‘bad ears,” ‘‘sick ears,” etc. Thus in the Barwidgee 
language of the Upper Murray ‘‘blind ” is megeewanjega, 
‘“deaf,’’ megee murrumbugga (murrumbo = ear); in the 
Yarra river dialect ‘‘blind” is turtwirng, ‘‘deaf” turt- 
wimg, (wimg=ear). Tasmanian wayeebede, Lower Lachlan 
maarkenki, Kamilroi muggabinna, Kabi pinang gulum, 
Toodyay dwangoburt, Adelaide yurre ngundanniti, Murunuda 
kootchabooroo, all refer to the fact of the ear being defective 
and contain as an essential component the word for ‘‘ear.” 
In the Tyattyalla language of Victoria murt wirmbul, 
‘““deaf,”’ really means ‘‘blunt ears.” In the Yualeai 
language the word for ‘‘deaf,’’ nomba, is identical with 
that for ‘‘mad, crazy,’’ which recalls the etymological 
relationship of German taub and toben. From the Indian 
languages of America may be cited: Cree nama wayawittam, 
nama pettam, nama ott@wokaw, the first component of all 
of which ‘is nama, a particle of negation, used in con- 
nection with pettawew, ‘‘to hear,” and other words of 
‘‘hearing,”’ etc.,—namawiya wayéwittam, ‘‘he is hard of 
hearing” (‘‘he hears well” is nahittam, which also signifies 
he ‘‘understands well’’). In Cree we have also for ‘‘deaf” 
kdkepittew and kéwiyott@wokay, kipittdwokew, etc., the 
first of which signifies ‘‘his ears are stopped,” while 
the others contain the word for ‘‘ear,” all referring 
to ‘‘non-hearing”’ or interference with the ears. Cognate 
with Cree kaékepittew is Ojibwa kakipishe, by which name 
also a species of owl is designated, from its assumed deaf- 
ness. The correlation of hearing and intelligence seen in 
French entendre, Latin intendere,-ete., is found in the lan- 
guages of many primitive peoples of the Old World and the 
New. 

In spite of the close resemblance of English ear and hear, 
Gothic auso and hausjan, German Ohr and héren, it is by 
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no means certain that the name of the organ and the term 
applied to its function are radically connected. This is 
the case also with many primitive tongues and with a num- 
ber of more or less derivative languages, like modern 
French, where we have for ‘‘ear,’’ oretlle, and for 
‘“thear,”’ entendre, écouter, although several phrases (e. g., 
oui-dire) and the term for ‘‘hearing,” ouie, and the not yet 
extinct ouir, ‘‘to hear,”’ indicate the former existence of 
connected words for ‘‘ear” and ‘‘hear,” furnished, as to 
others of the Romance dialects, by Latin auris and audire 
(both from the root aus—). Greek “ear,” and 
hear,” are probably cognate with Latin auris and audire, 
the chief radical of all being av, ‘‘to hear, to attend to, to 
listen,” ete. Ango-Saxon hlyst, ‘‘sense of hearing,’’ Old 
Slavonic sluchu, ‘‘hearing,’”’ Gothic hliuma, ‘‘hearing,” 
‘‘hearing ear,’”’ Icelandic hlust, ‘‘ear,’’ Welsh clust, ‘‘ear,”’ 
etc., exhibit names for ‘‘hear’” and ‘‘ear” derived from 
the same radical as that appearing in English list and listen. 

English listen and list contain an old. and widespread 
Indo-European radical hlus (klus),‘‘ to hear.”” Cognate 
with English listen (Middle English lusten, A. 8. hlystan) 
are Icelandie hlusta, Old High German hlosén, Middle High 
German losen, Modern High German lauschen, Lithuanian 
klausijti, and (with root Aluo or klu), also Latin cluere, 
Greek xdveev, Sanskrit ¢ru. Here belong, likewise, the 
series represented by English loud, Latin gloria, Russian 
slava, ete. The English correspondent of German lauschen, 
‘* to listen, to lie in wait,” is lurk. In dialectic Swedish 
we have also luska, ‘‘to lurk, to sneak about, to listen, to 
play the eavesdropper,” ete. It may be noted here that 
‘‘eavesdropper,’’ for ‘‘one who listens secretly,” has no 
etymological connection with ear or hear, signifying 
‘fone who stands beneath the droppings of the eaves (so 
that he may hear).”’ 
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Evidences of earmindedness in modern English are to be 
found in the extensive legal and political use of the term 
‘thearing,’’ the parliamentary interjection ‘‘hear! hear!” 
and the O Yes! of the court-criers, corrupted from the 
Norman-French Oyez! (Hear ye). 

In the:English of the seventeenth century we find, corres- 
ponding to our ‘ ‘at first sight” and ‘‘eye-sore,” the phrases 
‘at first ear’’ and ‘‘ear-sore,’’ the latter being used in refer- 
ence to the jangling of bells, etc., and its effect upon the ear. 
There exist a number of ‘ ear-words,” like ‘‘ear-mark’’ e. g., 
which belong perhaps in this category—they can be found 
listed in the great Oxford Dictionary of Dr. Murray. 

In the various languages of the Indo-European stock a 
correlation often appears between “ hearing” and ‘‘morality, 
goodness, tractability, etc.” Latin obedire and obedientia 
(whence English obey and obedience), and their descendants 
in the Romance languages, represent the idea of ‘‘submis- 
sion” and ‘‘duty” as related to hearing andtheear. Anglo- 
Saxon gehyrsum and O. H. G. gehérsam still preserved in 
modern High German gehorsam, ‘‘obedient, submissive,”’ 
and Gehorsam, ‘‘obedience,’’ are derived from the radical 
hdr, ‘‘hear.”” The simpler derivatives from the same root 
are seen in Swedish hérsam and old Danish hérig, with like 
meaning, the last being the simplest. Sanskrit ¢rustis, 
Lithuanian klausd, from the radical klus (klu), ‘‘hear,”’ 
sign fy a'so ‘‘obedience.”’ 

Latin surdus, from signifying ‘ ‘deaf,’ came to mean also 
‘‘deaf to reason, unreasonable, irrational, ’’ ideas intensi- 
fied in its derivative absurdus, whence our absurd and 
related words in other languages—first what is not 
agreeable to the ears, then what suits not the understand- 
ing. Cicero says: Est hoc auribus, animisque hominum 
absurdum. Surdus itself has produced, in the Romance 
tongues, several words and phrases of interest here. 
French sourd signifies also ‘‘secret, underhand,” ete 
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with its adverb sourdement (cf. Spanish sordamente, etc. . 
To our ‘‘dark lantern” corresponds French ‘‘lanterne 
sourde.”’ From French sourdine we have borrowed our 
sordine, “‘damper’’—and, in French, ‘‘a la sourdine,” like 
Spanish ‘‘a la sordina,”’ means ‘ ‘secretly, privately.” 

The Latin hebes, whence our English word hebetude, was 
applied in a general way to the senses of sight, hearing, 
smel', and taste, to signify ‘‘faint, dull, dim, blunt, obtuse, 
slow, heavy,’’—the original meaning being the physical 
one of ‘‘blunt, dull, not sharp or penetrating.” It trans- 

ates our ‘‘hard of hearing,” ‘‘somewhat deaf,” ete. 

Greek rvgdoc, “blind,” seems to have had an extent of 
meaning similar to that of the Latin hebes and it isby Kluge 
connected with the stocks of English dumb (German dumm) 
and German taub (English deaf). One could say, e g., 
tht Ota tov te ta “Oppara, ‘blind in ears and 
mind and eyes.” Also zyvgdozous, “ with blind foot, stepping 
in blindness.”’ Another Greek term of general import in 
the earlier language is xwgoc, ‘‘blunt, dumb, mute, dull of 
hearing, deaf,’ and metaphorically, ‘‘dull of mind, obtuse, 
stupid.” 

In modern English dull still retains a rather general signi- 
ficance: Dull of hearing (dull ears), dul! of sight (dull eyes) 
dull day, dull edge, dul! understanding, dul! mind, dull 
brain, dull boy (dullard), etc., and the particular one of 
‘“stupid, foolish.”” This meaning obtains, also, in earlier 
stages of English and in several of the cognate Teutonic 
tongues (Gothic dwals, ‘‘foolish”’ is a by-form). In German 
toll has the heightened sense of ‘‘mad,”’ like Dutch dol, ete. 
In Ir‘sh we find dall, ‘ ‘blind ;”’ also c’uas-dall, ‘ ‘deaf,”’ literally 
‘ ear-blind.”’ The original sense of the Teutonic radical 
dul and also, perhaps, of an earlier Indo-European dhul, was 
probably ‘‘stupid, lacking in sense-ability, excited so as to 
be ineffective.” 

In modern English (and Anglo-Saxon) dumb signifies only 
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‘“speechless, mute,” and the same is true of the cognate 
Gothic dumbs and Old Norse dumbr. The corresponding 
modern High German dumm, however, indicates a wider 
meaning for the original root. In Modern High German 
dumm signifies ‘‘stupid, dull of understanding;”’ in Middle 
High German tum(p) meant ‘‘weak in intellect, stupid, 
foolish, silly, simple, inexperienced, unlearned, thoughtless, 
mute;” in O. H. G. tump signified likewise ‘‘deaf,” as also 
in earlier Mod. H. G. The original sense of the Teutonic 
radical was probably ‘‘dull of mind or senses, stupid, not 
understanding,” from which general meaning the particu- 
lar ideas of ‘‘dumb” and ‘‘deaf” developed later in the 
special languages concerned. 

Perhaps the most remarkable examples of earmindedness 
are to be found among the aborigines of Australia. Dr. 
W. E. Roth (N. Queensl. Ethn. Bull. No. 5, p. 19) informs 
us that ‘‘throughout North Queensland, the ear is believed 
to be the seat of intelligence, etc., through or by means 
of which the impressions from the outer world are conveyed 
to the inner.” So the natives of Tully River, when they 
first saw the whites communicate with each other by means 
of a letter, used, after looking at it, ‘‘to put it up to their 
ears to see if they could understand anything by that 
method.” The Brisbane blacks would try to revive an 
unconscious individual by ‘‘banging his ears between the 
open hands, and shouting into them all the time.” In the 
Koko-yimidir language milka, the word for ‘‘ear,” enters 
into the composition of the terms for the following: 

‘‘Amend,” milkabandandaya (‘‘ears broken-open’’); 
‘‘forget,” milkangandal (‘‘ears refuse’’); ‘‘forget,’’ milk- 
anyiwara (‘‘ears look for but not necessarily find’’) ; ‘‘hear,”’ 
milkanamalma (‘‘ears see”’); ‘‘homesick,’’ milkawarramal 
(“ears bad become”); ‘‘homesick,’’ milkadundal (‘‘ears 
soften’’); ‘‘intelligent’’ milkadir (‘‘ears with’’); ‘‘listen,”’ 
milkaninggal (‘‘ears sit’’); ‘‘mad,” milkabantchir (‘‘ears 
hard’’); ‘‘obedient,”’ milkadir (‘‘ears with”’); ‘‘obstinate, ’ 
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milkangamba (“ears closed’’); ‘obstinate,’ milkabantchir 
(‘‘ears hard’); ‘‘persuade,” milkabakal (“ears dig”); 
“playful,” milkangudongudo (“ears play-play’’); “ re- 
member,’ milkanamalma (‘‘ears see”’) ; ‘‘stupid,”’ milkamu 
(‘‘ears without’’); ‘‘think,” milkanamalma (‘‘ears see’’); 
‘‘turn over a new leaf,” milkabandandaya(‘‘ears broken- 
open”’). 

From the Nggerikudi 'anguage the following may be cited 
(Bull. No. 6, p. 4; Bull. No. 5, p. 19) 

“Clever,” ““woaperu (“ear good”’) ; ‘‘dead tired,’’ woanaa- 
banu (‘‘ear-from wind breath”’); ‘‘disobedient,”’ woatch- 
eanamai (‘‘ear not listens;” ‘‘faint,’”’ woanaabanu (see 
tired’’); “intelligent,” woaperu (‘‘ear good’’); 
‘“stupid,’’ woadetra (‘‘deaf’’). 

The Mallanpara language of Tully River has: 

wallupurmopurmo (‘‘very deaf”); ‘‘disobe- 
dient,” wallupurmo (‘‘deaf”’); ‘‘foolish,”’ wallupurmopurmo 
(‘‘very deaf”); ‘‘intelligent,’’ wallubatchun (‘‘large [in 
quantity as well as in quality] ear”); obedient,” walluba- 
chun (‘‘ear large’). The Kia blacks of the Prosperpine 
River call ‘‘ a foolish individual” wallukuta (‘‘ear closed’’) 
and a ‘‘clever’”’ one walluimbana (‘‘ear open”’). 

In the gesture-language of the Pitta-Pitta natives, accord 
ing to Dr. Roth, ‘‘ the sign for ‘forgetfulness, loss of mem- 
ory, etc.,’ is the picking at the centre or lobe of the ear 
with the thumb and forefinger—the idea of bringing forth 
that which was originally put into it’’---and the same sign 
is known in other places (at Cape Bedford, ‘‘the forefinger 
is plugged into the ear and dragged vertically out’’). 
In the latter region also, ‘‘there is a gesture indicative of 
‘knavery, foolery, etc.,’ represented by a tapping of the ear 
with the extended forefinger,—‘ he won’t listen to reason, 
hearing.’”’ 

ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Professor in Clark University, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


ASKED, SAID, TOLD.* 


There is no greater field for language work in a young 
class than upon the constructions involved in the use of 
asked, said, and told. No language forms are more needed 
to enable a deaf child to express the thoughts and feelings 
which arise from his intercourse with the people about him. 

That language should be imparted to the deaf in a prac- 
tical, natural order, is conceded by all instructors. What 
can be more practical, more natural, than to teach what the 
child desires to make use of daily? If we listen to a group 
of hearing and speaking children, how often we catch these 
words: ‘‘I asked mamma, and she said—;” ‘‘Papa told 
me that—,” ete. We hear these words constantly, for 
children talk about what they are interested in, and they 
are more interested in what their parents, brothers, sisters, 
and playmates think, do, and say than in anything else. 

A deaf child is like all other other children; he thinks 
much the same thoughts, and in consequence desires to tell] 
the same things and to make the same requests. We must, 
us rapidly as possible, supply the language in which he may 
express these thoughts, or allow him to stumble lamely on, 
forming the habit of saying what he does not mean, because 
he is forced to pass over or to evade the real thought for 
want of the proper language in which to express it. 
Without the asked, said, and told constructions, nearly all 
connected language written by the pupil will be incomplete 
and more or less disjointed. 


*This article is reprinted from the Annals, vol. xxxvii, No. 2, 
for the reason that the supply of that number is nearly exhausted 
and we wish to retain a few copies to complete sets. The article has 
had the benefit of recent revision by the author and a few changes 
have been made,—F. A. F. 
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In narration he must be able to tell what was said as well 
as what was done, so that the bearing of one thought or act 
upon another may not be lost and the meaning rendered un- 


intelligible. 


For instance, take the following original 


exercise, attempted bya pupil before these constructions 
had been taught, and compare it with the accompanying 
one written by the teacher, giv ng expression to the child’s 
rea! meaning after she had discovered it by questioning: 


What the Pupil said. 


Yesterday evening I could not 
find my slate. 


Maggie Field had it. 


I went to her but she did not 
have it. 

I saw Louise Miller writing a 
story on it. 

I wanted it. 
slate. 


It was not my 


Then I showed my name on it 
to her. She knew it was my slate. 


She wanted to keep her story 
and she would not give the slate 
to me. 

She was mean and she made a 
face at me. 

I almost cried because I could 
not write my lesson. 

This morning I came to school. 

I did not write my lesson last 
evening. 

Louise would not give my slate 
to me. 

My teacher was surprised that 
Louise was selfish. She wrote a 
note and I carried it to Louise’s 
teacher. She read it and wash 
the story off the slate and give 
it to the. 


What she meant to say. 


Yesterday evening I could not 
find my slate, and I asked Mary if 
she knew where it was. 

She said that Maggie Field had 
it. 

I went to her, but she did not 
have it. 

I saw Louise Miller writing a 
story on it. 

I asked her for it, but she said 
that it was not my slate. I said 
that it was. 

Then I showed my name on it 
to her and told her that she knew 
it was my slate. 

She said that she wanted to keep 
her story, and that she would not 
give the slate to me. 

I told her that she was mean, 
and she made a face at me. 

I almost cried because I could 
not write my lesson. 

This morning I came to school, 
and my teacher asked me why I 
did not write my lesson last 
evening. 

Then I told her about Louise. 

She said that she was surprised 
that Louise was selfish. She 
wrote a note and I carried it to 
Louise’s teacher. She read it, 
and told Louise to wash the story 
off the slate and give it to me. 
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Louise washed the story off the Louise did. 
slate and gave it to me. 

She was very angry and will She was very angry, and said 
wash my story off my slate this that she would wash my lesson off 
evening. my slate this evening. 


If this subject is examined carefully it will be found that 
there are many simple ideas which cannot be expressed at 
all without these constructions. Suppose a child wishes 
permission to make ‘nquiry concerning Miss L.’s mother, 
who is known to be ill. He cannot ask for that permission 
without us'ng the form, ‘‘May I ask Miss L. 7f her mother 
is better?” or ‘‘May I ask Miss L. how her mother is?” or 
‘*May I ask Miss L. about her mother?” He cannot give 
you the idea contained in this sentence, ‘‘Father old me not 
tolend my skates to the boys,” without using the form 


‘“told—not to,”’ or ‘‘told—that—must not.” 
There are any number of similar examples, and a pupil 


will not wait two, three, and four years before he at- 
tempts to express such ideas. If we do not give him the 
proper language constructions, he will be forced to resort 
to and depend upon signs—a habit that, from the beginning 
of a deat child’s school life, should’ be discouraged and 
rendered unnecessary as far as possible. 

Generally speaking,when a pupil is able to write sentences 
expressing original connected ideas, using the personal pro- 
nouns, the present, past, and future tenses of verbs, and is 
able to use the imperative mood of verbs and to ask and to 
answer simple questions, he is ready for asked, said and 
told. 

He must first be able to understand and correctly use the 
simple sentences, ‘‘I want a new book,” and ‘‘Please give 
me a new book,” before he can intelligently read or write 
‘‘John asked Mr. N. for a new book.” He must not be 
required to read or to write, ‘Mr. N. asked me why I did 
not come to school yesterday, and I said that I was sick,”’ 
until he can understand Mr. N.’s question and many 
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similar ones, and can answer them in correct language. 

With an entering class of average age and ability the work 
which must precede the introduction of asked, said, and 
told can be done during the first and second years. Then 
the following constructions should be given. With a very 
bright class I have given them the first half of the second 
year. 


>. 
‘ 
a 


OUTLINE OF ASKED AND TOLD CONSTRUCTIONS WITH THE VERB TO GO. 
(a) (b) (ec) 


Outline of directions to be given by the| Outline of what the pupil must say in| Outline of what the class writes in telling what 
teacher to a pupil. Ex.: The teacher,| carrying out the direction given by the|has been said. Ex.: “Frank told John to go to 
addressing Frank, says: “Tell John to| teacher. Ex.: Frank, addressing John, | the door.” 
go to the door.”’ must say ‘Go to the door.” 


Tell — to go —. Go —. |-— told — te go —. 

Tell — not to go —. Do not go —. | — told — not to go —. 
Tell — that — must go. — must go —. | — told — must go —. 
Tell — that — must not go. — must not go. — told — must not go —. 
Ask — to go. Please go —. | — asked — to go. 


. ( Do) 
Ask — if — {Doess 
Ask — if — went —. Did — go —? — asked — if — went —. 
Ask — if — go —. {eat —- go—? — asked — if — go —. 
Ask — if — may go —. May — go —? — asked — if — might go —. 
Ask — if — can go —. Can — go —? — asked — if — could go —. 
Ask — if — ‘ peernse \ to go. Deve} — want to go —? — asked — if — wanted to go.—. 
Ask — if — wanted to go. Did — want to go —? — asked — if — wanted to go. 
( want ) 
Ask — if — ~ wants » — to go. big ;- — want — to go? — asked — if — wanted — to so —. 
(wanted ) 


--- go—? — asked — if — went —. 


S 
R 
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Ask — who ‘§ 8°} __ 
(goes) 
Ask — who went —. 
(shall) 
Ask — who will» 8° 
Ask — who may go —. 
Ask — who can go —. 
w 
Ask — who Pernt to go —. 
Ask — who wanted to go —. 
(want ) 
Ask — who - 
(wanted ) 


Ask — where — § go} 
(goes) 


Ask — where — went. 


_Ask — where — {nent go. 


will) 
Ask — where — may go. 
Ask — where — can go. 
Ask — where — to go. 
Ask — where — wanted to go. 
( want ) 
wants ~ to go. 
(wanted) 


Ask — where — - 


wants ~- — to go—. 


— ASKED — WHO —. 


Who ! go’? 
(goes) 
Who went —? 

(shall) ‘ 
Who {will —? 
Who may go —? 

Who can go —? 
{ want) 
Who (wants; 8° —? 
Who wanted to go —? 
( want ) 
Who ~ wants - — to go? 
(wanted ) 


— ASKED — WHERE —. 


Where may — go —? 

Where can — go —? 

Where { do) _ want to go? 
(does) 

Where did — want to go? 
( do ) 

Where -'does ~ — want — to go? 


( did ) 


| — asked — who went —. 
|-— asked — who went —. 
(should) 
woulds 8° 
— asked — who could go —. 
— asked — who wanted to go —. 


— asked — who wanted to go —. 


— asked — where — went —. 


— asked — where — went —. 
— asked — where — {shouts 
| — asked — where — might go —. 


| — asked — where — could go —. 


_— asked — where — wanted to go —. 


| — asked — where — wanted to go —. 


| — asked — where — wanted — to go —. 


— asked — who wanted — to go —. 
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— ASKED — WHY —. 


Ask — why — { | Why \ — go—? | asked — why — want —. 


Ask — why — thal go. Why ; i. — not go —? — asked — why — did not go —. 
Ask — why — went. Why did — go —? — asked — why — went —. 

Ask — why — did not go. Why did — not go —? |— asked — why — did not go —. 
f should ) 


(shall) 
Ask — why — will ; Why { will 8° —? asked — why — \ would f 8° 
{ should 


will not » 8° Why { wi | — asked — why — would 


Ask — why — { 
may \ (may) — f go | might go. 
Ask — why — not f Why <may) go } | — asked — why might not go. 
( can —f go —? |— asked — why —J could go. 
Ask — why {cannot) 8° | Why \ not go (could not go. 
( want ) Why { do ) 


jwantsy * 89- {does s — Want to go —? | — asked — why — wanted to go —. 


Ask — why — teak gel to go. | Why { pall \ — not want to go —? — asked — why — did not want to go—. 
Ask — why — wanted to go. Why did — want to go —? — asked — why — wanted to go. 
Ask — why — did not want to go. Why did — not want to go —? — asked — why — did not want to go. 
( want ) ( do ) 
Ask — why — - wants - — to go. Why ~ does - — want — to go? — asked — why — wanted — to go. 
(wanted ) ( did ) 
= not want ) ) 
sk—why— ~ does not want - —to go. Thy - does - — not want — ? — asked — why — di sna 
y y+ yowrpeaedt g y (aa) to go | asked — why — did not want — to go. 


Ask — why — 
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i=) 


Ask — when — 
Ask — when — went —. 


Ask — when — Yshallf 8° 


Ask — when — may go. 
Ask — when — can go. 


want) 
Ask — when — wants} 
Ask — when — wanted to go. 

( want ) 
Ask — when — ~- wants » 
(wanted) 


to go. 


( go) 

Ask — how — {goes} 

Ask — how — went. 
(shall) 


Ask — how — will go. 


Ask — how — may go. 


( want ) 
- to 
(wants) 


Ask — how — wanted to go. 
( want ) 
Ask — how — ~ wants 
( wanted ) 


Ask — how — 


- —to go. 


— to go. 


|How 


—- ASKED — WHEN —. 


4 do 


W hen (does) 


— go —? 


| When did — go —? 


When 


When may — go —? 
When can — go —? 
( do) 
When 1does 
When did —- want to go? 
( do ) 
- does - 


( did ) 


— want to go? 


When — want — to go? 


— ASKED — HOW —. 


How did — go —? 
(shall) > 


¢ —go—? 


will 5 


| How can — go —? 


| —- asked — how — 


— asked — when — went —. 
— asked — when — went — 


(should) 


— asked — when — would § 


go —. 


— asked — when — might go —. 
— asked — when — could go —. 


— asked — when — wanted to go —. 


, — asked — when — wanted to go —. 


— asked — when — wanted — to go —. 


— asked — how — went —. 


| — asked — how — went —. 


(would 80. 


— asked — how — could go. 


— asked — how — wanted to go. 


| — asked — how — wanted to go. 


— asked — how — wanted — to go. 
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Ask — — whom \goes | ; 


Ask — — whom — went —. 
Ask — — whom — 


Ask — — whom — may go. 
Ask — — whom — can go. 


Ask — — whom — { want } to go. 


wants) 
Ask — — whom — wanted to go. 


Ask — for —. 

Ask — what —. 

Ask — whose. 

Ask — how many. 

Ask — how much. 

Ask — how old. 

Ask — which. 

Ask — what the matter —. 


— ASKED — WHOM —. 


(does) 80. 
— whom did — go —. 


— whom (shall) 
will 5 


— whom may — go —. 
— whom can — go? 

(do? 
(does) 
— whom did — want to go? 


— whom 


— go —. 


— whom — want to go? 


OTHER FORMS. 


Please give —. 

What —? 

Whose —? 

How many? 

How much? 

How old? 

Which —? 

What — the matter —? 


— asked — — whom — went —. 


— asked — — whom — went —. 


(should) 


— asked — — whom — . woulds 8°- 


— asked — — whom — might go —. 
— asked — — whom — could go —. 


— asked — — whom — wanted to go —. 


— asked — — whom — wanted to go —. 


— asked — for. 

— asked — what —. 

— asked — whose —. 

— asked — how many. 

— asked — how much. 

— asked — how old. 

— asked — which. 

— asked — what the matter —. 
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Tel’ — that — 8° —. 
(goes) 


{ do not ) 
Tell — that — {does nots 8°: 
Tell — that — went. 
Tell — that — did not go —. 
(shall) 
Tell — that — 1 will 5 go —. 
(shall not) 
Tell that will not 4 
Tell — that — may go. 


can | 
Tell — that — tes 


go —. 


go. 


( 
Tell — that — Bars oh to go. 
do not want 
Tell — that — (does not want 
Tell — that — wanted to go. 
Tell — that — did not want to co. 

want ) 

Tell — that — {+ warts ~ —te co. 

{ wanted ) 

( Ge rot want ) 


to go— 


Tell — that — ~ 1ct want - — togo. 


( die net wart ) 
Tell — that — wil - go. 
Tell — that — will not let — go. 
Tell — that — went to get —. 


— TOLD — THAT —. 


goes § 

donot 
does not f 8° 
— went —. 

— did not go —. 

Jf shall ) 

will 8° 
f shall not ) 
will not j 
— may go —. 

om 
Lcannot 5 
J want ) 
wants 


§ donot want ) 

\ does not want / 

-— wanted to go. 

— did not want to go. 
( want ) 

— - wants 

(wanted ) 


| do not want ) 


go. 


to go. 


to go. 


- —— 10 go. 


does not want - 
did not want ) 


| — will let — go —. 
| — will not let — go —. 
'_ went. to get —-. 


— told — that — went —. 
— told — that — did not go —. 


— told — that — went —. 
— told — that — did not go —. 
{ should 


— told — that — would not 


— told — that — might go. 


could 
— told — that — \ could am go. 


— told — that — wanted to go. 
— told — that — did not want to go. 


— told — that — wanted to go. 
—- told — that — did not want to go. 


— told — that — wanted — to go. 


— to go. 


| 
| — told — that — did not want — to go. 


— told — that —- would not let — go—. 


| — told — that — went to get —. 
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There is a general rule governing all of the asked and told 
constructions, and when this is discovered by the pupil he 
has taken a great step towards their mastery. 

The outline kept upon the large slates where the pupils 
can refer to it has been found of considerable help. These 
constructions involve a great variety of language, and an 
entire year can be spent in developing them. I would 
begin by saying by speech, or by spelling in a manual class, 
‘*Ask Alice if she is cold;” ‘Tell John not to make a noise;”’ 
‘‘Ask Mary if she is going home next Saturday;’” ‘ ‘Tell 
Flora that her dress is very pretty; ” {see outline column 
(a)], requiring each request to be properly complied with 
{see outline column (b)]._ I would continue exercises of this 
character for several weeks—being careful to bring out all 
the forms in the outline—until a very clear idea of to ask 
and to tell is acquired. 

I would then require these little conversations to be 
written out: ‘‘Miss 8. asked me where I got my new muff 
and I told her that my sister sent it to me. She said that 
I must write and thank her for it.” [See outline column (c).] 

The sequence of tenses must be carefully observed, and 
much practice in the use of all the constructions must 
be given. 

The conversations that naturally occur in the school- 
room should be utilized, but they should be supplemented 
by others planned by the teacher to bring out the orms 
upon which the class is weakest. 

Tne conversations may be carried on in speech, writing, 
or spelling. 

When the child’s mind begins to assimilate these new 
forms they will appear interwoven with other matter in his 
original composition—in letters, anecdotes of home and 
school life, news, ete. As long as mistakes occur upon these 
constructions, the need for more drill upon them is evident. 
When once mastered, a complete foundation has been laid 


for future language work. 
ANNA C. HURD, 
Chief Instructor in the Oral Department of the 
North Carolina School, Morganton, N. C. 
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NATURE STUDY. 


When the command to subdue the earth and to have do- 
minion over the living things was given to our first parents, 
the study of nature was set forth as one of the primal duties 
of man. We certainly cannot be masters of, nor hold the 
ruling power over, that which to us is mysterious and all in- 
explicable. History gives us many examples in which 
mankind has been ruled by a superstition regarding some of 
the simplest of nature’s laws. A deplorable state of affairs. 
and we pity, too, the individual who piously cons the com- 
mandments of the Bible and yet through gross ignorance 
and blind stupidity daily breaks the laws of God written in 
arth and sky—laws written in every form of visible nature. 
There are ‘‘sermons in stones, tongues in trees, and books in 
the running brooks.’’ St. Paul asks, “Doth not nature 
itself teach you?’’ Truly, “The Heavens declare the 
glory of God and the firmament showeth his handiwork.’’ 

In answer to the question, ‘‘Whatis the end of nature 
study?” I would ask, ‘‘To what do we owe the great con- 
veniences brought about: by the utilizing of light, heat, 
steam, electricity, the discovery of chemicals and medicines, 
and the uplifting influence of much of our literature and 
art, if not toadirect result of the observation and study of 
nature?” 

Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, in her “ Waymarks for Teach- 
ers, ’’says, speaking of nature study, “The purpose—we 
state it without attempt at argument—is character build- 
ing.’’ 

Miss Anna E. McGovern of the Iowa State Normal School, 
in a summary of the aims of nature study, gives the follow- 
ing: “To develop the child’s higher nature, ethical and 
spiritual; to broaden his horizon by making him better ac- 
253 
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quainted with his physical environment; to increase his 
happiness; to prepare him to appreciate the literature 
which nature has inspired; to develop a sympathetic in- 
terest in living things; to develop his intellectual powers 
and to lead the child to a love of nature and the Author of 
nature.’’ 

There was a discussion in the New York papers a few 
years ago as to whether our modern education has a ten- 
dency to increase or decrease morality; and the opinions 
expressed were about equally divided. Were it advisable 
to make all education the study of nature the question could 
not have arisen, for it must elevate, it must create sympa- 
thy, and it must bring one into harmony with the Designer 
of nature. Some one has said, “ We are but thinking God’s 
thoughts after him when we discover the beauty or the 
utility of one of nature’s secrets.’’ 

Many writers dwell lengthily on the character-building 
phase of the subject, but there is a decidedly practical 
side to it. The utilizing and economizing of the forces of 
nature for our material needs appeal to the writer very 
strongly. For example, it is found that the kernel from a 
grain of corn, grown on a stalk bearing two ears, produces 
a stalk bearing two ears. It is also known that nitrogen 
turned into the soil in vegetable form—pea-vines for 
instance—unlocks in the soil the storehouses of food for 
plant life. The savages of South America, observing 
nature, learned that the sap from the Cincona bark checked 
the germs of malaria. Our scientists and naturalists to- 
day are constantly discovering for us remedies and opening 
up for our use secrets of nature which render the 
struggle for existence less a matter for consideration. 

In defining nature study its scope should not be limited 
to the observation and investigation of plant and animal 
life. To aim at the making of a well-rounded man, we 
should begin by directing his attention to the vegetable, 
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animal, and mineral world; and nature study begun in the 
primary grades may later branch out into Botany, Zoology, 
Geology, Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Biology. This paper 
deals mainly with observational nature study and not with 
experimental. 

The teacher who handles this subject should herself be 
open and receptive to teaching; she should be practical and 
ready to apply knowledge, and she should be enthusiastic 
and willing to praise. 

We have nota had extensive scientific training, but 
the teacher who has not may do much for herself. She 
may take an object and write all she knows about it; she 
may ask others for information on the points that puzzle 


her;she may read Burroughs, Thompson-Seton, Thoreau , 


Hawthorne, and the poets who eulogize nature. She may 
get much literature of practical value from the Agricultural- 


Department at Washington, and she should “ go forth under 
the open sky and list to Nature’s teaching.’’ 

I am not in sympathy with the writer who thus ex- 
pressed himself: “Nature put to the torture yielded up her 
treasures.’’ It seems to me she yields her secrets to him 
who would go a-wooing of her. It is “to him who in the love 
of nature holds communion with her visible forms,’’ that 
“she has a voice of gladness and a smile of eloquence and of 
beauty.”’ 

Before beginning language with our pupils they may be 
given studies in nature in clay modeling, drawing, and 
tracing, and almost as soon as any language has been de- 
veloped they may be given in dictation and led to express 
originally such thoughts as: I took a walk last night. I 
saw the stars; they were bright and beautiful. It is cloudy 
this morning. The trees are bare now. The grass is dead. 
It is cold every day. I think it will snow soon. The snow 
is white and pretty. It will cover the flower seeds and keep 
them warm. The birds and rabbits will be hungry. They 
will look for food. 
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At a little more advanced stage the poem, “O see the 
pretty snow flakes,’’ may be read and talked about and 
perhaps memorized. 

In the spring we may say: It rained yesterday. Rain 
makes the grass and flowers grow. The leaves will grow 
and the trees will be pretty. The birds will build nests. 
The farmers will plant corn. And so on throughout the 
seasons. In the autumn Helen Hunt Jackson’s poem, 
“QOctober’s bright blue weather,’’ may be read. 

In these lessons the pupils may be shown pictures—pic- 
tures of the moon and stars, of trees and flowers, of fields of 
grain, or of a snow scene, and required to tell all they see. 
This, besides being a language lesson, may be a first step in 
teaching an appreciation of the art which nature has in- 
spired. Walks should be taken in the open fields and woods 
at this stage, and the pupils led to observe and express what 
they see in nature all about.- 

In teaching with objects, Miss Arnold says, “ Never bring 
an object into the schoolroom for the purpose of teaching 
names. Do not lose sight of the high purpose of nature 
study. Get, see, and say, but do not teach him to say 
until he has seen. No term will present a difficulty when 
the child has mastered the idea which it expresses. There is 
a tendency to exaggerate the written record of the observa- 
tion so that the writing rather than the seeing becomes the 
end in view.’’ Teachers of the deaf will no doubt agree 
that greater stress needs to be placed on the writing and the 
learning of names with the deaf child than with the hearing, 
and in our work we need to teach common names long 
before technical names are thought of, as our pupils learn 
the common names only in the schoolroom. 

In observing an object let the pupils tell you what 
they see. They will perhaps notice unimportant details 
but the teacher can by questions bring out the facts worth 
remembering. 
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In observing a flower or plant we should talk about its 
stems, leaves, roots, flower, and color, its fruit or seeds, what 
it is used for, its general characteristics, learn where it grows, 
and compare it with other plants. Have the pupils draw 
pictures of it and read something in a book about it if pos- 
sible. If the plant is growing within reach the child will 
bring in specimens and want to talk more about it. 

If observing a flower we may notice a lack of interest on 
the face of some boy, but take an animal—the squirrel for 
instance. He has observed animals all his life and is eager 
to tell what he knows. A descriptien of its body should be 
brought out and something of its habits. Tell what any 
portion of its body is used for. Compare it with other 
animals and tell where it lives. 

We must observe and learn the names of the different 
parts of the human body, what things will make us sick and 
what are good for health. Then almost every child likes to 
talk about birds and their habits, fishes and how they live, 
and facts about trees are interesting and useful. 

A great many whys should come in these lessons. Ask 
why fish are light underneath and dark on top, why the 
tiger is striped and the leopard spotted, why we have fin- 
gers and nails, eyelashes and hair, why the head is egg- 
shaped being more convex in front. 

We may for the sake of a few lessons grow plants in our 
schoolrooms, watch the germination and growth, and learn 
the terms expressing the different stages of development, 
but if this experimenting is continued it should lead to a 
effort of improvement in the plants grown. School gardens 
are good, but the work with them should not become routine. 
If kept up for any length of time the pupils should be led to 
read agricultural papers in connection with them.. They 
may learn from these what insect life is destructive to the 
plants, what soil is best adapted to their growth, and how 
they should be cultivated. The effort should be, not so 
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much the making of a fine garden, as the gaining of a better 
knowledge as to how the plants grown may be improved 
and made to produce more abundantly. 

We would make agriculturists, scientists, poets, artists, 
and sculptors of our deaf pupils: The effort of this paper 
has been to suggest a beginning that would lead to these 
ideals. I should like to cite, as a few of the successful ex- 
amples in these vocations, the names of Douglas Tilden, 
sculptor; Moore, Redmond, Saxton, and Washburne, paint- 
ers; Mrs. Peet, Mrs. Searing, Mrs. Stafford, Mrs. Hanson, 
Miss Jennings, and Mr. Long, poets; Gerald McCarthy and 
George Dougherty, scientists; and there are many others 
whose names are well known in the hearing world. 

The trained deaf can, and no doubt do, with our own 
poet sing: 


‘‘And I wish that I could tell them 
Of the music that I see 

In the buds of Spring unfolding, 
And the moving melody 

In the motion all about us, 

In the birds and in the flowers, 

In the happy eyes of children 

As they look their love in ours.” 


ELIZABETH B. AVERY, 
Instructor in the Iowa School, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
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California Institution.—During the earthquake of April 18 
the tower of Bartlett Hall was snapped off, some of the other 
towers were injured, and many chimneys were thrown down. 
The total damage to the buildings is estimated at $2,500. 
Happily there was no loss of life and no bodily injury of any 
sort. 


Clarke School.—By the aid of the “Melville Bell Memo- 
rial Fund,” mentioned in the last number of the Annals, 
the Normal Department of the School is to be enlarged. 
The number of students will be increased to eight or ten 
this year and to eighteen or.twenty when the accommo- 
dations of the School permit. 


Croatian Institution.—EKos for January, 1906, contains a 
sketch of Adalbert Lampe, the first teacher of the deaf 
in Croatia, who died July 19, 1905. Lampe was a deaf- 
mute, born at Petrinia, Croatia, in 1841. As there was 
no school for the deaf in that country he was educated in 
Vienna. There he also learned the trade of book-binding 
and on returning to his native town worked successfully 
at this trade for several years. Then he went to Agram, 
the capital of Croatia, and obtained a government clerk- 
ship. In addition to his clerical work he undertook the 
education of a deaf boy and succeeded so well that, in 1885, 
he gave up his clerkship and opened the first school for 
the deaf in Croatia. Hetaught bythe manual method. In 
1888 a society was formed to assist in the support of the 
School, and in 1891 the society gave the funds it had 
collected to the government, at the same time petitioning 
that a government institution be established on the oral 
method. This was done and Lampe returned to his clerk- 
ship, which he held until his death. 
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Florida School.—Mr. Albert H. Walker has been elected 
head of the School in the place of Mr. William B. Hare, 
who has been Superintendent for the last six years. Mr. 
Walker is a son of Mr. N. F. Walker, Superintendent of 
the North Carolina Institution, and has been Principal of 
the Literary Department of the Florida School for several 
years. The title of the chief executive officer is changed 
from Superintendent to President. - 


Halijax Institution.—The Silent Worker for February and 
March contains the autobiography of George Tait, a deaf 
man, to whose exertions was chiefly due the establishment of 
the Halifax Institution. Mr. Tait was a native of Scotland 
and was educated at the school for the deaf connected with 
Donaldson’s Hospital, in Edinburgh. He came to Halifax 
as a carpenter fifty years ago. There, meeting another 
deaf man from Scotland named William Gray, who had 
been educated in the same Institution, he persuaded him 


to open a school for the deaf in Halifax while he himself 
collected funds for its support. Out of this school grew 
the present Institution. George Tait died at Dartmouth, 
N. S., July 23, 1904, aged seventy-six. 


Horace Mann School.—Mrs. Sarah Jordan Monro has 
reprinted in pamphlet form her articles entitled, “Some 
‘Don’ts’ and their ‘Whys’ to be Observed in Teaching 
Speech to the Deaf and in Training their Voices,” originally 
published in the Association Review. Teachers of speech 
will find valuable suggestions in this pamphlet. 


Indiana Institution.—The Silent Hoosier of March 1 
contains a deseription of the new site and building of the 
Institution, which are to be occupied as sodn as they 
are ready. The grounds comprise seventy-six acres four 
miles from the center of Indianapolis. “The general plan 
of building now tentatively agreed upon contemplates a 
central plaza four to five hundred feet square, with the 
hospital in the center, surrounded by buildings, the school- 
house in front, two hundred and fifty feet from the street 
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line, the dining-hall in the rear, the dormitory group of four 
buildings for boys upon one side, and a similar group for 
the girls upon the other. In front and to the right of the 
schoolhouse will stand the administration building and the 
residence. To the right and left of the dormitory groups 
are located the industrial buildings, one for the girls and 
one for the boys. In the rear of the dining-hall, and con- 
nected therewith by the servant-room, is the kitchen-bakery 
building, to the right of which stands the laundry, 
to the left the storehouse and cold storage and the 
greenhouses, To the rear of the whole stand the light 
and power station, the barn, and the isolation ward for con- 
tagious sickness. The various buildings will be heated by 
steam, lighted by electricity, which will also furnish all 
power, and be connected by means of tunnels through which 
will run all pipes and wiring. 

“The buildings, no one of which will be over two stories 
in height above the basement, some only one story, will be 
constructed of the best quality of common red brick laid in 
red mortar,with stone or concrete foundations and trimmings, 
with all partition walls of brick, and with flat gravel or steep 
tile roofs. The floors and inside finish will be of oak, the 
basement floors of cement or asphalt, the walls and ceilings 
of adamant plaster, the window glass of double common 
strength quality, the hardware of heavy Bower-Barffed iron, 
the toilet and other similar equipment of porcelain ware, and 
the outside steps of stone, inside of iron with lead-ribbed 
treads. There will be twenty-two buildings in all.’’ 

We hope to have a full description of the buildings from 
the pen of Mr. Johnson in a future number of the Annals. 


Institution for Improved Instruction, New York.—Miss 
Helen H. Owen, of the Washington Heights School for Chil- 
dren with Defective Hearing, has been appointed a teacher 
to succeed Miss Madge Marshall, resigned. 

“Mr. Jacob Fischel, father of a pupil of the Institution, is 
erecting a bathhouse, 25 x 30 feet, in connection with the 
gymnasium, as a mark of appreciation of the efforts put 
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forth by the Institution in the education of his son. The 
house will be built of brick of the same nature as the main 
building, will contain showers and lockers for each pupil, 
and will be a valuable acquisition to the Institution. 


Iowa School.—The General Assembly has appropriated 
$50,000 for a new boiler house. This is in addition to the 
$265,000 previously appropriated for a new fire-proof build- 
ing. 


Kansas School.—Miss Mayme Burnett, teacher in charge 
of the kindergarten from 1895 to 1905, who resigned her po- 
sition last summer on account of failing health, died in Port- 
land, Oregon, April 8, 1906. She was an earnest teacher, 
devoted to the welfare of her pupils. 


Kendall School.—This year all the pupils in the Kendall 
School have individual flower gardens, which they cultivate 
in their leisure hours with great pleasure and profit under the 
loving guidance of Miss Porter. 


Kentucky School.—A new dining-room and kitchen are to 
be built at a cost of $50,000. 


Maryland School for Colored.—Mr. John F. Bledsoe, Prin- 
cipal, has been promoted to the position of Superintendent of 
the Maryland School for the Blind. In the autumn Mr. Ly- 
man Steed, now a Fellow of Gallaudet College, will take Mr. 
Bledsoe’s place in the School for the Colored as Resident 
Principal, while Mr. Bledsoe will still have the general super- 
vision of both Schools. 


Michigan School.—Mr. Edwin F. Swan, the efficient stew- 
ard who has been at the head of the financial department of 
the School for the past sixteen years, died April 7, 1906, of 
catarrhal pneumonia, aged sixty-three. Mr. Swan is pleas- 
antly remembered by the members of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf who attended the meeting 
at Flint in 1895. 
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Minnesota School.—Dr. Tate has returned to his work 
greatly benefited in health. 

Mrs. Alice Noyes Smith, a valued teacher for the past 
eighteen years, has resigned to devote herself to home duties. 


Mississippi Institution.—The Legislature has appropriated 
$78,420 for the erection of a new building for the colored 
department, has increased the support and salary fund, and 
has continued the provision for the support of four students 
at Gallaudet College. The appropriation for this Institution 
was the only one that passed the Legislature this year unani- 
mously and without being cut down. 


New Jersey School.—Mr. George S. Porter, instructor in 
printing, and Mr. Harry A. Crisp, mechanical engineer, of 
Trenton, have invented a station indicator for railway trains. 
It records automatically, no matter which way the train is 
moving, the name of the station the train is approaching- 


North Carolina School.—Mr. and Mrs. O. A. Betts, who 
have been connected with this School for twelve years, have 
resigned their positions, Mr. Betts as teacher in the Manual 
Department and Mrs. Betts as teacher of drawing. Mr. 
Betts is now engaged in business in Goldsboro, N. C. 


Ohio Institution.—The Legislature has made an appropri- 
ation of $30,000 for the erection of a segregated hospital. 


Ontario Institution.—The last Report of the Institution, 
published in 1906, contains the teachers’ examination ques- 
tions that were used at the close of the last session and an 
outline of the course of study prescribed for each grade. 
Teachers in other schools will find this publication suggestive 
and helpful. 


Oregon School.—The name of the School paper has been 
changed from The Web-Foot to The Oregon Outlook. It is 
now published semi-monthly instead of weekly. 

A change has been made in the hours of school and work. 
Under the new arrangement two-thirds of the pupils are in 
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school at one time, and each pupil has a minimum of four 
hours in the classroom. No teacher of the higher grades has 
more than fourteen or less than seven pupils at one time. 
Two-thirds of the pupils receive three hours per day of trades 
instruction while one-third receives two and two-thirds hours. 
One hour and three-quarters are allowed for play in the 
afternoon and the primary grades have more frequent but 
shorter recess periods. 


Virginia School for the Colored.—A bill has passed the 
State Legislature establishing a school for the colored deaf 
_and blind in Virginia. The credit for this act is largely due 
to Mr. W. C. Ritter, who has worked unremittingly for its 
accomplishment during several years. The bill as passed by 
the Legislature appropriated $5,000 for the school, but 
through a clerical error the clause containing the appropria- 
tion was omitted before the bill was signed by the Governor. 
It is a question to be determined by the courts whether the 
appropriation is available. 


Wisconsin School.—Mr. Walker has secured from maga- 
zines, advertisements, and the Perry, Hood, and Brown 
publications a collection of 1,700 pictures for school use. It 
is shelved in a small room of the school building and classified 
and catalogued under the Dewey system. We hope Mr. 
Walker will givein afuture number of the Annals adescrip- 
tion of this collectionand;the use that is made of it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Compulsory Education in Maryland.—The Maryland 
Bulletin of April 11, 1906, says that the State Legislature has 
passed an act providing that “ Every child between six and 
sixteen years of age, whose hearing or sight is so defective 
that he or she can not attend public school, shall attend some 
school for the deaf or the blind for eight months or during the 
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scholastic year, unless it can be shown that the child is else- 
where receiving regularly thorough instruction during said 
period in the studies usually taught in the said public schools 
to children of the same age.’’ 

The principal teacher of every public school in the counties 
and the truant officers of the City of Baltimore are required, 
within thirty days from the beginning of the school year, to 
furnish the names of all children who are deaf or blind be- 
tween the ages named within the boundaries of her or his 
school district who do not attend school; and the Board of 
School Commissioners, or Board of Education of Baltimore, 
are required to certify forthwith such names to the respective 
Principals of the State Schools for such children. 

Penalties for neglect or violation of the act are provided. 

The Gallaudet Memorial Parish Building.—It is proposed 
to create a memorial to the late Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, _ 
D. D., by the erection of a parish building for St. Ann’s 
Church, New York City. The present church is situated on 
148th Street, just west of Amsterdam Avenue, and is built 
some twenty-five feet back from the line of the street to per- 
mit the erection of such a building as above indicated, which 
will form a facade to the church edifice and be a center of 
religious and social life amongst the silent people. Dr, 
Gallaudet hoped during his lifetime to see the erection of this 
building, which would have completed the church with which 
his name has always been associated. This was not per- 
mitted, and it is sugggested as a most fitting memorial to him 
that this work be now undertaken. St. Ann’s church is used 
wholly for the deaf. 

The new building will occupy a plot of ground about forty- 
five feet along the street front and twenty-five feet in depth. 
It will be three stories in height, with a basement, and will be 
used for the social, religious, and industrial needs of the deaf 
of New York City. The amount required for “The Gal- 
laudet Memorial Parish Building’’ will be about $30,000, 

Subscriptions may be sent to the Hon. Thomas L. James, 
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Treasurer, Lincoln National Bank, Forty-second Street, Kast, 
New York, N. Y.° 

The Deaf-Blind in Prussia.—Ground has been purchased 
and plans have been made for the building of an Institution 
for the deaf-blind in Berlin to accommodate fifty pupils. 
Funds for the work have been provided by the Oberlin So- 
ciety of Berlin aided by the Province of Brandenburg. 
According to the Census of 1900 there were 215 deaf-blind 
persons in Prussia, 22 of them in the Province of Branden- 
burg. Many of them were in homes for the blind, insane 
asylums, almshouses, and hospitals. 


“La France des Sourds-Muets.’’—A monthly periodical by 
and for the deaf, now in its fourth year, is published at Gre- 
noble. It is called La France des Sourds-Muets. The pub- 
lisher and editor is Joseph Turean. The price for foreign 
subscribers is 68 cents a year. The address is rue Casimir- 
Périer, 4, Grenoble, Isére, France. 


Awards from the Louisiana Purchase Exposition.—Since 
the publication in the January Annals of the list of awards to 
schools for the deaf and to persons interested in the education 
of the deaf from the Louisiana Purchase Exposition (as 
furnished by the Secretary of the Superior Jury) ,Professor 
Hall has received the following additional list: 

Collaborators with the Conventionof American Instructors 
of the deaf: 


Gold Medal. 

. Noble B. McKee, Fulton, Mo. 
H. C. Hammond, Olathe, Kan. 
Frank M. Driggs, Ogden, Utah. 
R. E. Stewart, Omaha, Neb. 

C. P. Gillett, Jaeksonville, Ill. 
D. C. McCue, Fulton, Mo. 
J. W. Jones, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Silver Medal. 
H. D. Drake, Berkeley, Cal. 


Mr. W. K. Argo, Superintendent of the Colorado School, 
was awarded a gold medal as collaborator with the American 
Association of Instructors of the Blind. As this award was 
due, partly at least, to the sending of the deaf-blind girl 
Lottie Sullivan and her deaf teacher, Mrs. Veditz, to the 
Model Sehool, it may properly be mentioned here. 

Summer Camps.—‘‘ Camp Chocorua’’ for deaf and hearing 
boys, which Mr. Davidson has conducted for several seasons, 
will be continued this summer. Boys are received from the 
age of eight years upward. Two hours a day are devoted to 
earnest study and the rest of the time is spent in healthful 
recreation out of doors under the direction of competent 
instructors. For particulars address Mr. 8. G. Davidson, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Margulies will continue the summer camp for deaf 
children of both sexes which she opened last season on 
the island of Nantucket. Regular studies are pursued only 
in special cases, but there is constant supervision and teach- 
ing while at play. For further particulars address Mrs. A. 
Reno Margulies, 534 West 187th Street, New York City. 

We cordially recommend these camps to parents desiring 
to provide for the physical and mental improvement of their 
children during the summer. 

Proceedings of the Morganton Meeting of the Convention.— 
The Proceedings of the Seventeenth Meeting of the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf, held at the North 
Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton, North Carolina, 
July 8-13, 1905, have been printed at the Government Print. 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. They make a thinner volume 
(203 pages) than previous meetings of the Convention, but as 
the pages are larger and much of the type used is smaller, the 
actual quantity of reading matter is greater. These valuable 
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Proceedings are sent free to all members of the Convention. 
Non-members may obtain them by sending name and 
address with two dollars, to Professor Percival Hall, Kendall 
Green, Washington, D.C. By this payment they will also, 
if they are eligible and if they so desire, become members of 
the Convention. 

The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaj.—The official call for the Seventh Summer Meet- 
ing of the Association, to be held at the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Institution, Edgewood Park, Pa., from June 27 to July 
3, inclusive, was published in the last number of the Annals. 
The programme is now in preparation and an interesting and 
profitable meeting is promised. The rate of a fare and a 
third, on the certificate plan, has been granted by the Central, 
the Trunk Line, and the Southeastern Passenger Associations 
and is hoped for from the Western Passenger Association. 
Full fare tickets to Pittsburg should be purchased and a cer- 
tificate obtained from the ticket agent. Members expecting 
to attend the meeting should communicate with Dr. Burt at 
an early date. 


National Educational Association.—Through the courtesy 
of Miss Schaffer, President of the Department of Special Ed- 
ucation of the National Educational Association, we have 
received an advance programme of the meeting of the De- 
partment which was to have been held at San Francisco this 
summer; but we do not publish it, as the meeting of the 
Association will probably be postponed until next year out 
of regard for the great calamity that has befallen our friends 
in California. ° 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


WANTED, by a lady who has had four years experience ina female 
college, a position in a school for the deaf. Training received in one 
of the largest State schools. The best of references. Address E., care 
of the Editor of the Annals, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 
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